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THANKFULNESS 


My God, I thank Thee, who hast made 
The earth so bright ; 

So tull ot splendor and of joy, 
Beauty and light ; 

So many glorious things are here, 
Noble and right! 


I thank Thee, too, that Thou hast made 
Joy to abound ; 

So many gentle thoughts and deeds 
Circling us round, 

That in the darkest spot o! earth 
Some love is found. 


I thank Thee more that all our joy 
Is toucbed with pain ; 

That shadows tall on brightest hours ; 
That thorns remain ; 

So that earth’s bliss may be our guide, 
And not our chain. 


—Adelaide A. Procter. 





EVOLUTION OF DR. MUNHALL 
REV. T. A. GOODWIN, D. D. 


HE editor of Z1on’s HERALD has great 
reason to be thankiul that Dr. Mun- 
hall is ‘‘sanctified.’’ Some fifteen years 
ago, when I was editor of the Jndiana 
Christian Advocate, | tound it necessary to 
rebuke him gently tor some of his vagaries. 
The young man did not take it kindly, 
though it was meant for his good as well as 
the good of the church ; hence he walked 
into my office one day soon alter, and 
greeted me: “* Sir, if I were not sanctified, 
I would thrash you now and here for pub- 
lishing that infamous article about me.” I 
meekly replied that I was very glad he was 
sanctified, for I did not want to be thrashed. 
I was no match tor him in the words that 
tollowed, and finally 1 had to 1equest him in 
a somewhat authoritative manner to leave 
the office, and, so taras I now remember, 
he has never spoken to me since. He did 
not call on me at all during his late visit to 
Indianapolis on the occasion ot the Epworth 
League Convention. 

Dr. Munhallisa remarkable man. Heis 
a self-made man. Thirty years ago he was 
a dentist in Indianapolis, with a tairly good 
practice, and as such he was known as Dr. 
Muphall, though, as I now remember, he 
had never been graduated from a dental col- 
lege; but he was a good mechanic, and soon 
gained a share of the business as dentistry 
was practiced then. He was at the same 
time a worker in the Y. M. C. A., and 
showed a talent for exhortation much above 
the average young man of his period, trom 
which, ina few years, he blossomed out into 
a popular evangelist, and was very much 
in demand as such until his dental office 
was closed and he went out ot the dental 
business still retaining the title ‘** Doctor,” 
which he wears yet. Itis hard to get rid of 
such a prefix, but I do not know that he 
ever tried to. 

The good man is a remarkable specimen 
of evolution. No one who knew him thirty 
years ago as a skilliul mechanic, with only 
a good common-school education, and not 
remarkable tor keeping up with the profes- 
sional reading in the dental line or with 
reading in any line, would ever have sus- 
pected there was in him the making of the 
protound scholar and book-maker he has 
become, not only tackling the dead lan- 
guages, but measuring arms with bishops 
and professors and college presidents as it 
they were pygmies in his sight. Indeed, it 
is hard to imagine whom he would not 
brush aside with scorn it he should call in 
question any of the vagaries which now 
constitute his stock-in-trade. Du.:ing his 
late visit to the home of his boyhood and 
early professional life, it was a constant 
wonder with those who knew him when a 
young dentist whence this man had ac- 
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quired such erudition, seeing he had never 
gone to college. They could account in part 
tor his portly appearance, tor he is a good 
eater and the income trom his evangelistic 
labors has afforded him not only enough 
to eat, but a very handsome balance to put 
into valuable real estate and furnish a bal- 
ance to invest in book-making. Presum- 
ably this pays also, for asa rule those who 
fatten on his sermons will find a feast in 
his books. In short, he is a marked speci- 
men of evolution, and the editor of ZIon’s 
HERALD may be thanktul that he is ** sanc- 
tified.”” Some men are born great, some 
have greatness thrust upon them, but some 
become great by evolution while denying 
there is any such thing as evolution. 


Indianapolis, Ind, 





CASE OF THE FRIARS 





No Politics in the Friars’ Case 


[From the Atlanta Constitution, | 


There can be no permanent peace in the isl- 
ands so long as the friars are permitted to re- 
main. The hatred of the people for them is 
deeply rooted. Their one great desire is that 
these Spanish friars be made to leave, and that 
they be permitted to bave uative or American 
priests in place of Spanish priests. There is no 
suggestion of disloyaity to the church in their 
demand, and there is no possible ground for 
resentment on the part of members of the 
church toward the American Government for 
its action in taking the side of the Filipino 
people. 

Any attempt on the part of opponents of the 
Administration to make political capital out of 
these negotiations at Rome will faii, as it de- 
serves tofail. The Americano people should be 
as united in their support of the Government 
in tois matter as are the Filipinos themselves. 





Chasing the Friars 


| From the New Bedford Standard. | 


‘ The friars must go,” is shouted from innu- 
merable pulpits and printed in innumerable 
newspapers. It is also shouted and printed 
witb an air of defiance and contempt which is 


bound to make trouble for both this country. 


and the Philippines, and the Christianity of the 
preachers and tbe good sense of the editors who 
are for the moment indulging in this diversion 
are both subject to suspicion. They are both 
busily engaged in making a sectarian religious 
controversy which has no just place in the con- 
sideration of this matter, and are hindering, 
not helping, all effort toward a wise solution of 
the problem. 

Now it is clear enough that the friars consti- 
tute a source of much perplexity in toe Philip- 
pines. For reasons which are glibly enough 
recounted by their opponents, but which are 
somewhat obscure in the presence of a careful 
analysis, they are cordially disliked by the Fil- 
ipinos themselves and tbeir departure from 
the country would seem to be demanded in the 
interest of peace and good order. We Say *' seem 
to be”’ advisedly, for it is also apparent that the 
friar side of the case is not getiing much consid- 
eration, at least from those who are loudest in 
demanding their expulsion. Whatever these 
may say, however, it is clear enough that the 
friars have rights, and that these rights are 
among the last things that are thought of by 
most of the thoughtless ministers and writers 
who are vociferously debating the matter. Yell- 
ing “ the. friars must go,’’ may be to them an 
agreeable recreation, but it is distinctly nothing 
morethan a yell, though one whiecb in its con- 
sequences may be loaded with troubles. We 
think that the Administration is making an 
honest effort to arrange the whole business 
honorably and with adequate regard to every- 
body’s rigats, and that the emotional bysterics 
which just now is filling the air is only an ob- 
stacle io a Satisfactory adjustment. 





Keep It Out of the Pulpit 


{From the Springfeld Republican, | 


Sermons on “the friars must go” are begin- 
ning to be heard from Protestant pulpits. The 
less said about the question from this source, 
the easier it wil) be of settlement. The expul- 
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sion or buying out of the Philirpine friars jy 
response to the feelings of the native Roman 
Catholic population is far from being an ani. 
Roman Catholic movement, but it can be made 
to seem so by too much Protestant pulpit cry- 
ing here in America that * the friars must go.” 
The very last thing wanted by anybody, ang 
especially the Administration party, is the 
stirring up of religious feeling and prejudice {; 
home politics over the Philippine issue. That 
‘ssue is plenty hot enough as it is. 





‘¢ Rankest Rashness ”’ 


| From Archbisbop Ireland. | 


It was rankest rashness and rankest injustice 
to intimate that the Government intended to 
proselytize in the Philippines or do aught to 
detach the inhabitants from the Catholic faith, 
To know in the slightest degree Mr. Rooseve!|r, 
Mr. Root, or Mr. Taft, is to be certain that noth. 
ing of the kind could have beeu thought of or 
could have been tolerated. 

Never did there reside in the White Housea 
man more fair-minded and impartial in reli- 
gious matters, more resolute to give all classes 
of citizens the religivus rights granted them by 
the Constitution, and to protect them in those 
rights,than Theodore Roosevelt. During his 
Administration it is unqualifiedly absurd to 
imagine that governmental acts could be such 
as to deny or impair the religious rights of any 
people or tribe over whom floats the American 
flag. 





Popularity of Lake Champlain 


Resorts of America’s Most Beautiful Lake 
Thickly Peopled 


Summer life in the Lake Champlain region of 
Vermont is now at its height, and hundreds of 
tourists and vacationists are flockiny daily to 
the islands and shores of America’s most beau- 
tiful lake. To leave Boston in the evening and 
be at Lake Champlain resort for breakfast is 
possible through the splendid train service pro- 
vided by the Central Vermont Railway line. 
The 7.30 Pp. M. express from tne North Station 
for Montreal, via White River Junction and the 
Green Mountain route, makes all lake region 
points early next morning, and connects with 
the steamers for the islands and farther shores 
ofthe lake. There are two day expresses from 
the same Station for the Green Mountains and 
Lake Champlain, via the Cectral Vermont. 
One leaves at 9 A. M.,and makes quick time to 
all central and northern Vermont and lake 
points, and the *“‘ Chicago Limited” follows at 
11.30A.M. This is a handsome vestibuled train 
which affords the traveler splendid opportunity 
for viewing the unrivaled beauties of the Green 
Mountains, and reaches Lake Ubam plain region 
in season for lute dinner at the hotels. A pen 
picture of the charming region whicb these 
trains bring witbin such easy distance from 
Boston is given in the illustrated book, ** Along 
the Shores of Lake Champlain,” published by 
the Central Vermout Railway Co., which is sent 
free to persons enclosing four cents, for postage, 
to T. H. Hanley, N. E. P.A., 306 Wasbington 
St., Boston. 








CENTENARY COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
Hackettstown, N.J. 


eee 
A Superior School, Co-educational, under the 
Auspices of the Methodist Episcopai Church. 
—oeore 


New Buildings designed vy a well-known New 

9 York architect, take the place 
of the large builaing that stood for many years 
as the best of its class. Equipment and furnish- 
ing modern and elegant. 


The Location among the hills of northern 

3 New Jersey, 57 miles from New 
York, is ideal. Hackettstown is a thriving vil- 
lage, with natural advantages of dry air, pure 
water, and fine situation. 


that govern the school are 
The Standards high. The atmosphere is that 
of a refined Christian family. The president 
and faculty bave direct and constant superv!- 


sion over every student. No shiftiness of meth- 
ods, mauners, or morals is tolerated. . 


lead to College entrance or 
Regular Courses to active life. Special courses 
in Commerce, Music, Art, Elocution and otter 
branches, 


THE RATES ARE MODERATE, 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 
Fall term opens Sept. 17, 1902. 

For illustrated catalogue and special informa- 
tion address, 


Rev.E. A. NOBLE, President. 
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Zion’s 


Price, $2.50 a year, including postage 
36 Bromfield St., Boston 


All stationed preachers in the Methodist Epis- 
sopal Chureh are authorized agents for their 
locality. 
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Case of Senator Spooner 


Q EKA SPOONER of Wisconsin, 
\.’ whose future was discussed in these 
columns last week, will endeavor to gain 
re-election without. submitting to the re- 
strictions which Governor La Follette is 
attempting to impose upon him. His 
friends are already at work in the prima- 
ries for the State legislature, and will en- 
deavor to have all delegates specifically 
instructed in favor of Senator Spooner 
regardless of the objectionable features of 
the Republican State platform. No other 
candidate has appeared, and no one is 
likely to appear, who can cope with him. 
He is represented as the choice of the ad- 
ministration, and all the popularity and 
prestige of President Roosevelt are being 
invoked in his favor. The contest is re- 
garded as of national interest and is being 
watched with close attention. 





Archbishop Ireland’s Good Sense 


-YELIGIOUS prejudices among both 
Catholics and Protestants have been 
considerably stirred up by the agitations 
over church matters in the Philippines. 
Catholie critics have accused the Govern- 
ment of proselyting through the public 
school system, and the Protestants have 
objected to any dealings with the Pope 
Whatsoever because such action might be 
construed as a recognition of his claims as 
a temporal ruler. The daily papers have 
carefully explained the nature of the Taft 
mission in both editorial. and news col- 
umns, and have also shown that the Cath- 
olic charge of proselyting is without foun- 
dation. And now in an interview Arch- 
bishop Ireland, one of the most progressive 
of Catholic prelates, comes out squarely in 
defenee of our Government. Quite nat- 
urally he ignores the question of diplo- 
matic relations with the Vatican, but 
says some needed and timely things in 
rebuke of his co-religionists. President 
Roosevelt, Secretary Root and Governor 
Taft are praised for their fair-miudedness 
in dealing with the Catholic question. 
Referring to his own church, he says: 


‘ And now it is to be hoped there will be. 


among certain classes of Roman Catholics 
in America a cessation of movements and 
declarations such as we have had recent 
occasion to hear of regarding religious 





matters in the Philippines. The Pope 
teaches those Roman Catholics to trust 
the American Government, as they seem- 
ingly have been heretofore unwilling to 
do. His words ought to signify some- 
thing to those who profess to take him as 
their leader and guide. At any rate, the 
direction of Catholic affairs is his busi- 
ness, not that of irresponsible church soci- 
eties or newspaper editors. The agitation, 
such as it was, in certain Roman Catholic 
quarters did no honor to those who par- 
ticipated in it. As it is now proved, they 
spoke and acted without due knowledge, 
and certainly without proper regard for 
the government of their country.” His 
utterances ought to silence the faultfinders 
among his people, and at the same time 
what he says can be read with consider- 
able profit by Protestants. 





Bridge Problem in New York 


BOUT a million people cross Brook- 
lyn bridge each day. The three 
car lines and the foot-walks are crowded 
to overflowing mornings and evenings. 
Sometimes the people have to wait a long 
time jammed up at the entrances, A 
new bridge is being erected a mile up 
the river, which will relieve the conges- 
tion somewhat, but the situation of the 
old bridge is such that it must always re- 
main the main thoroughfare. Among the 
schemes proposed for relieving the pres- 
sure of passenger traffic is a moving plat- 
form, to be operated in the space on both 
sides now occupied by pedestrians. It 
would be an endless car 13,000 feet long, 
passing over rollers like a belt on a set of 
shafting. ‘The platform would travel at 
the rate of ten miles an hour, and would 
carry 30,000 people across the bridge 
every six minutes. There would be seats 
on this moviug sidewalk, and suitable de- 
vices at the terminals for enabling the 
people to get on and off without incon- 
venience or danger. A company has 
already been formed which offers to make 
the improvement at a cost of $800,000, if 
the bridge commissioners will authorize a 
tariff of a penny a passenger. 


Tariff Question in lowa 


N spite of all that the leaders of the 
Republican Party can do to prevent 

it, tariff revision sentiment among. mem- 
bers of that political organization is stead- 
ily increasing. The first battle over this 
question within the party is expected to 
occur in the Iowa State Republican con- 
vention, which meets on Wednesday of 
this week. There has been much agita- 
tion in that commonwealth for the last 
two years in favor of reciprocity and 
lower duties. Complete readjustment is 
demanded by many of the farmers. Gov- 
ernor Cummins is the leader of this 


movement, and he has gathered so much 
strength that Speaker Henderson, Sena- 
tor Allison und Secretary Shaw are be- 
coming apprehensive as to the outcome. 
They recognize the growth of sentiment, 
but are opposed to party action now be- 
cause it would merely supply the Demo- 
crats with ammunition to use in the con- 
gressional elections. The extreme views 
held by Governor Cummins were ex- 
pressed by him in a revent speech in 
which he declared that lower prices for 
the consumer were much more important 
thau high protection for the producer. 





Sure Sign of Progress in Japan 


MONG the numerous indications o 

progress in Japan is the increasing 
prominence of native women in educa- 
tional and religious affairs. They are im- 
bibing American ideals and ideas, and the 
result is sure to be a regeneration of Japan- 
ese home life. But their new views have 
sadly shattered some of the hoary tradi- 
tions of that country, one of which was 
that the wife should always obey the hus- 
band, Some Japanese husbands really 
look upon their wives as mere beasts of 
burden and order them around like 
menials. The news now comes that a 
Japanese judge hus ruled in a certain case 
that the wife is not obliged ‘ to obey the 
unreasonable demands of her husband.’’ 
ln this particular instance the man of the 
house had told the wife to perform some 
disagreeable manual labor for him ; she re- 
fused,and he promptly divorced her. The 
wife appealed, and her plea was upheld by 
the court. A very important precedent has 
been established, and this decision may 
lead to a revolution in Japanese domestic 
life, in which, thanks to the courage of 
one woman and the enlightening effect of 
American ideals, the Japanese wife need 
no longer be her husband’s slave. 





Senator M’Laurin Declines 


ENATOR McLAURIN has made 
LD himself conspicuous again by de- 
clining the nomination as judge of the 
Court of Claims, whieh President Roose- 
velt verbally tendered him a few weeks 
ago during a luncheon at Oyster Bay. It 
was generally asumed at the time that 
the Southern senator was being rewarded 
for deserting his own party and affiliating 
with the Republicans. Since then he has 
been directly charged with ‘ sellimg out”’ 
for the office by both Democrats and Re- 
publicans, and threats have been made 
that the Senate would not confirm the 
nomination. There is an unwritten rule 
among senators politely called ‘ sena- 
torial courtesy’ which any member of 
the body can invoke to prevent favorable 
action upon appointments where the pre- 
rogatives of a senator have not been duly 
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recognized by the President. Thus Till- 
man, with all his crudeness and feroc- 
ity, could insist upon the Senate support- 
ing him in any opposition he might make 
to McLaurin’s confirmation. It would be 
a gross violation of a venerable tradition 
not to do so, and might react disastrously 
upon the private interests of other sena- 
tors when their turn came to urge the de- 
feat of nominations about which they 
had not been consulted. But in the face 
of these possibilities the President offered 
McLaurin the office. There are two ways 
of looking at the matter. One is that in 
following his ideals McLaurin broke with 
his party naturally without hope or ex- 
pectation of reward, and the other is that 
he deliberately bargained for Republican 
favors. A possible third view is that he 
Was encouraged in his course to sucha 
degree by the Republicans purely for pur- 
poses of partisan gain that the party iead- 
ers felt in honor bound to take care of 
him. However this may be, McLaurin 
has been so wrought up by the charge 
against his integrity that he has rejected 
the comfortable life position which the 
President has tendered him. It is a sin- 
gular case, and has caused widespread 
discussion among politicians. 





Independence of Korea 


APAN and Great Britain have con- 
cluded an agreement by which they 
mutually guarantee Korea’s independ- 
ence and pledge her their support and 
assistance in all important questions 
affecting her internal and foreign policy. 
In return the Korean government will 
raise the naval and military establishments 
of that country to a footing sufficient for 
self-defence. Measures will be immedi- 
ately taken for the protection of Korean 
territory, and protest will be promptly in- 
terposed against any state or person at- 
tempting to erect works or buildings situ- 
ated so as to prejudice Korea’s scheme 
for national defence. No foreigners will 
be appointed to positions in the Korean 
state service. In case of raising a foreign 
loan Korea agrees to restrict herself to the 
markets of Great Britain, Japan, and the 
United States. This treaty is in perfect 
harmony with Secretary Hay’s open-door 
policy in the Orient. It is a countermove 
directly against Russia. The latter gov- 
ernment is strongly suspected of a well- 
defined purpose to establish itself firmly 
in Manchuria, gradually gain control of 
Korea, and eventually extend its power 
over China. The next move of Russia is 
looked for with interest and some expec- 
tation that it may bring about a crisis. 





Making of a Siamese Ruler 


Pee spending eight years in Eng- 

land fitting himself for the duties 
of a ruler of a nation having a population 
of 10,000,000 persons, the crown prince of 
Siam will visit the United States on a 
brief tour, presumably for the purpose of 
obtaining the finishing touches to his edu- 
cation. His name is Somdetch Chowfa 
Maha Vajirvudh (we do not attempt to 
pronounce it). Despite this burdensome 
appellation, the young man — he is only 
twenty-two — is said to be charming, gra- 
cious and graceful. He has a fine face, 
an honest, winsome smile, and is highly 
accomplished in literary and musical 
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lines. Military science, law, history, and 
languages were a part of his curriculum. 
He led his class in making field fortifica- 
tions, wrote a critical work in English on 
the war of the Polish succession which 
has been published at Oxford, and speaks 
both Freneh and English fluently. It is 
the intention of our government to make 
the prince’s visit memorable and pleasant. 
He will be aceorded all the honors of his 
rank and will have a military escort, 
when possible, of a squadron of cavalry. 
If the young prince is well treated, his 
father, the king, will turn the govern- 
ment over to him for a short regency, and 
will himself visit the United States as 
our national guest. 





Democratic Harmony Meeting 


MEETING at Nantasket on July 

24, under the auspices of the New 
England Democratic League, which was 
attended by several thousand persons, fur- 
nished the opportunity for orators identi- 
fied with the Bryan wing of the Democ- 
racy to define the issues upon which the 
national party can reunite in time to 
make a goud showing in the next presi- 
dential campaign. Edward M. Shepard 
put the tariff ‘“‘ irrevocably at the front,’’ 
while Senator Carmack emphasized oppo- 
sition to the trusts and so-called abuses of 
the military government of the Philip- 
pines. Mr. Bryao was more cautious. 
He did not attempt to define an issue that 
would be final, saying : ‘* We cannot tell 
what issues we may have to meet; we 
can only determine to meet them in a 
Democratic spirit, to apply to them Dem- 
ocratic principles, and to take the people’s 
side always.’’ He charged the Republic- 
an Party of today with being aristocratic 
in ite policies and tendencies. Referring 
to the matter of Democratic harmony, he 
said : ‘‘ To attempt to patch up an appar- 
ent harmony between those who are not 
in sympathy with Democratic purposes is 
not only a waste of time, but would prove 
disastrous. Tbe men who deserted the 
party in 1896 may be divided into two 
classes — those who left because they un- 
derstood the issue presented, and those 
who left because they did not understand 
the real nature of the contest. Until the 
former have completely changed in their 
sympathies they cannot return to the 
party without injuring it.’’ The thought 
underlying his speech seemed to be that 
he considered Mr. Cleveland an “ aristo- 
cratic ’’ Democrat, and therefore not a fit 
leader for a simon-pure Democracy. He 
did not say as much in plain language, 
but that is what « listener or reader would 
naturally infer. Speeches of this kind 
are necessarily framed in diplomatic 
phraseology, and the man in the street is 
expected to find the real meaning by 
reading between the lines. 


Mr. Bryan and Mr. Cleveland 


HERE are two distinct wings to the 
Democratic Party —one now headed 

by Mr. Cleveland, and the other by Mr. 
Bryan. A third element — a faction — 
consisting chiefly of Henry Watterson, is 
influential in the South. The three men 
are separated as much by temperamental 
antipathies and lack of common sympa- 
thies as they are by the absence of a com- 
mon political point of view. It is very 
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doubtful if it is possible for them and their 
followers to ‘‘ harmonize ’’ upon any issue 
of sufficient importance to give them 


standing in the contest for the Pres. 
idency. 





Ambassador Clayton 


OWELI. CLAYTON is one of the 
leading Republicars of the South. 
He was military governor of Arkansas, 
his home State, during the war, and since 
then has been prominent in the Federa) 
politics of that commonwealth, to a very 
large degree being the dictator of govern- 
ment appointments. <A few years ago he 
was appointed to the post of ambassador 
to Mexico, where he has since been quietly 
discharging the duties of his office. He 
is now before the public, however, in a 
very unenviable light. Senator Penrose 
of Pennsylvania and Senator Bailey of 
Texas demand his recall on the general 
charge of being a stockholder in the EF} 
Carmen Mining Company, which, they 
claim, hus caused him to disregard the 
rights of certain Americans whose interests 
clashed with his. The same accusation 
was made a short time ago against Mr. 
Clayton, but he explained that he merely 
held a few shares so he could qualify as a 
director in order to protect the invest- 
ments of a cousin. Senator Penrose now 
comes forward with an affidavit from the 
president of the mining company to the 
effect that Mr. Clayton was and still con- 
tinues to be a stockholder of record and a 
director in the company. Secretary Hay 
has asked for an explanation. This is the 
matter that led to the assault upon Sena- 
tor Beveridge by Senator Bailey on the 
Senate chamber floor a few weeks ago. 





Separate Street Cars for Negroes 


EGRO leaders in New Orleans are 
stirring up opposition to the intro- 
duction of separate street cars for the use 
of Negroes in thatcity, which will take 
place October 15, according to a new law 
which will go into effect on that date. 
The plan is to bring suit to test the valid- 
ity of the enactment and at the same time 
organize a transportation company that 
will operate a system of tallyhos, wagons, 
and other kinds of vehicles all over the 
city for the exclusive use of the Negroes. 
The new law has excited the colored popu- 
lation even more than the suffrage provi- 
sion disfranchising them, and has been 
the text of sermons in nearly all of the 
cvlored churches. 





Proposed Trust Conference 


HE Czar’s proposed international trust 
conference has provoked a vast 
amount of discussion and incidentally 
brought to light the world-wide nature of 
trade and industrial developments. Eng- 
land and Germany are expected to decline 
the invitation of Russia largely because of 
the intimate and complex commercial! 
relations existing between those nations 
and the United States. They cannot 
afford to encourage a movement directed 
against Ameriean syndicates and combi- 
nations, because their capitalists are striv- 
ing to build up trade by the same metb- 
ods and are in need of all the help they 
can get from this country. It is evident 
that the Russians hope to form a combi- 
nation that will make possible a general 
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European tariff barrier against American 
products, and thus force this government 
to reduce its tariff so as to admit articles 
mavufactured in Europe. Such an ar- 
rangement would be hailed with delight 
py a respectable body of Americans who 
regard the protective tariff as the prime 
eause of trusts, and think it is about time 
to allow international competition in food 
stufts‘and manufactured articles in the 
United States either by reciprocity agree- 
ments or by scaling the tariff down toa 
mere revenue basis. 





Oid Home Week 


T's observance of Old Home Week 
is a custom that is becoming in- 
creasingly popular in New England 
towns and villages. Its influence reaches 
across the continent, because the sons of 
so many New England families have 
sought ‘‘new’’ homes in the States of 
the far West. But no matter where they 
go, they can never forget the “old” 
home ‘ back East.’’ The season for the 
annual celebration is a reminder of the 
life of former years, and thus the memory 
of other days is kept green, even if the 
absentees cannot join in the reunion. Ex- 
ercises of this character were begun in the 
churebes of Salem, Lynn, Beverly, South 
Braintree and Melrose last Sunday, and 
are to continue throughout this week. 
They will consist of receptions to former 
residents, parades, etc. Salem has an 
additional attraction in the U. 8. 8. 
Hartford.” 





Markets for American Manufacturers 


HE frequently asked question, ‘‘ What 
becomes of our exports of manufac- 

tures ?’’ is now definitely answered by the 
Treasury Bureau of Statistics. While it 
has been practicable to show the countries 
to which any given article is sent in any 
given year, the figures of the Bureau have 
not formerly been so adjusted as to render 
iteasy to determine what share of the 
total exports of manufactures was sent to 
a particular country or grand division of 
the world, or, in other words, the location 
of the principal markets for American 
manufactures, These facts are now given 
in aseries of tables compiled by the Bureau. 
They show that during the year 1901, 52 
per cent. of the manufactures exported 
went to Europe, 23. per cent. to North 
America, 6.6 per cent. toSouth America, 
8.2 percent. to Asia, 7 per cent. to Oceanica, 
and a little less than 3 per cent. to Africa, 
The total value of manufactures exported 
to Europe was $215,000,000; to North 
America, other than the United States, 
$96,000,000 ; to South America, $27,000,000 ; 
to Asia, $83,700,000; to Oceanica, $29,- 
000,000; and Africa, $10,500,000. ‘The 
largest item in the shipments to each 
grand division was iron and steel manu- 
factures. Among the other items were 
leatber and leather products, agricultural 
implements, cars and carriages, cotton 
manufactures, wood products, chemicals, 
drugs and dyes, scientific instruments, 
paper and paper products. In conjunc- 
tion with the foregoing tables the Bureau 
has prepared a statement which shows for 
the first time the exportation of manufac- 
tures in each year from 1790 to the present 
time. In 1790 the total amounted to a little 
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more than $1,000,000. Since that year 
there has been steady progress, but ex- 
ports did not reach the $100,000,000 line 
until 1877. By 1896 they had passed the 
$200 ,000,000 mark, and since 1900 the ex- 
portation of manufactures has constantly 
exceeded $400,000,000 per annum. 





School of Journalism in London 


EWSPAPER and literary circles in 
London are discussing the endow- 
ment of classes in journalism in the City 
of London school, which important insti- 
tution is in the control of the Lord Mayor. 
Three hours weekly are to be devoted to 
the study of the principles of newsgather- 
ing and news-writing. The aim of the 
school is to provide for the British press a 
steady supply of capable and zealous jour- 
nalists. The cable correspondent of ithe 
New York 7imes, in telling of the matter, 
remarks that ‘‘ it ought to fill a long-felt 
want.’’ 





Anti-Clerical Campaign in France 


ARGE street gatherings, violent 
clashes between the officers of the 
government and friends of the schools, 
and numerous personal encounters, mark 
the anti-clerical campaign in France. 
Petitions are pouring in upon President 
Loubet from all quarters urging clemency 
and delay. A delegation of women sought 
an audience with Madame Loubet for the 
purpose of urging her to interpose in be- 
half of the schools, but she very wisely 
declined to see them, saying she had 
nothing whatever to do with the execu- 
tion of the laws. Threats of forcible re- 
sistance to the authorities were made, but 
they were not fully carried out. On Sun- 
day demonstrations occurred in the 
Place de la Concorde and the Champs 
Elysées, Paris, 15,000 persons being pres- 
ent in each throng. The clerical and an- 
ti-clerical forces were about equally divid- 
ed in the gatherings. Many well-dressed 
women, representing both sides, were ac- 
tive participants. On the whole the 
crowds were good-natured and mainly 
confined themselves to shouting ‘‘ Lib- 
erty! Liberty ! Long live the sisters !”’ 
to which the anti-clericals replied : ‘‘ Vive 
la Republique !’’ and “ Down with the 
priests !’’ Several arrests were made for 
disorderly conduct. 





Southern Education Loan Fund 


NE of the chief hindrances to the 
higher education of promising 
young men and women of the South is 
their poverty and lack of opportunities for 
working their way through school. Edu- 
cators who have given the matter atten- 
tion have reached the conclusion that 
a loan fund ought to be created for the 
purpose of helping the young people. 
The plan was inaugurated at Knoxville, 
Tenn., last week by a number of South- 
ern educators who are attending the sum- 
mer school of the South at that place. 
Students thus aided will attend the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. Money will be 
loaned with the understanding that it is 
to be repaid with small interest. <A 
considerable sum has already been raised 
for the loan fund. 


EVENTS WORTH NOTING 


BILLIONS IN .FaRMS. — According to a 
report issued recently by the Census Bu- 
reau, the farms of the United States, on 
June 1, 1%, numbered 5,739,657, valued at 
$16,674,690,247. 

CHOLERA IN THE PHILIPPINES, — Chol- 
era is spreading in the provinces of Laguna 
and Batangas. Several of the men of the 
marine corps on duty in Cavite have died 
of the disease. 

TOWER CONDEMNED.— The Technical 
Commission at Venice has ordered that the 
tower of S. Stefano be demolished, as it 
threatens to fall. The houses near it have 
been evacuated. 


WEST VIRGINIA LYNCHERS. — Governor 
White ot West Virginia has directed the 
attorney general to begin criminal action 
against the men implicated in the lynching 
of five Negroes at Elkins a few days ago. 


THE KAISER AND THE POLEs. — Emperor 
William is planning to visit Posen at the 
head of 90,000 of his troops for the purpose 
ot impressing the revolutionary Poles witb 
the tact that he is master of the German 
Empire. 


STREET CLEANING IN CUBA. — The Cu- 
ban cabinet has decided that after August 1 
the federal government of the island will 
cease to make appropriations for the disin- 
tection and cleaning of streets in the cities 
and towns. Such work will be turned 
over to the municipal authorities. 


ArrR-SHIP TRIAL IN NEW YORK. — Santos 
Dumont is in New York city preparing to 
attempta trip around the Statue of Liberty 
in his air-ship. He offers to undertake to 
cross the Atlantic if some one will advance 
the $1,000,000 needed for the construction of 
a flying machine of sufficient size and 
strength. 


CAMPAIGN IN VERMONT. — At the Demo- 
cratic State convention in Vermont last 
week an attempt was made to endorse Mr. 
Clement as the party candidate for gov- 
ernor on tke local option issue, but the 
effort was defeated, and a straight ticket 
placed in the field with Mr. McGettrick at 
the head. The contest is now on, with three 
men running for the office of governor. 


OMAHA INDIANS UTTER PROTEST. — The 
Omaha Indians held a meeting at Pender,. 
Neb.,on July 26, at which they adopted 
resolutions severely criticising the system 
under which they are governed, and de- 
claring that they are a prey to speculators 
who work in league with Indian agents to 
plunder and cheat them of their full rights 
and benefits of their lands. They will ap- 
point a committee to go to Washington and 
make an appeal in their behalf. 


K1nG EDWARD's CoNDITION. — There is 
much anxiety in London over the condi- 
tion of King Edward. ‘“ Will he be fit for 
the coronation ceremony?” is the question 
that is being constantly asked. It is gen- 
erally understood that he will be subjected 
to a second operation, but that it will not 
be performed until after he has been 
crowned, Arrangements have been made 
to carry him into Westminster Abbey in a 
special chair in case he is not able to walk. 


MORGAN AS GUEST OF Honor. — J. Pier- 
pont Morgan was the guest of honor at a 
remarkable dinner given in the House of 
Commons, on July 24, by a member of 
Parliament. Among the guests were Prime 
Minister Balfour, Mr. Broderick, George 
Wyndham, chief secretary for Ireland, Ar- 
nold Foster, financial secretary to the Ad- 
miralty, and other distinguished officials 
and capitalists. The commercial relation- 
ships otf England and America were dis- 
cussed with perfect frankness. 
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THE FULL LIFE 


HE distinctive characteristic of our 
time is the freedom it gives and the 
opportunity it offers for the living of the 
full life. Other ages have emphasized 
certain phases and developments of life. 
Each age has had its distinctive kind of 
life, which has been carried to a high 
point of development, while other phases 
have been obscured or discuuraged. But 
the glory of the present time is its toler- 
ance toward all forms of vital thought 
and action, and still more its genius for 
harmonizing and uniting all these positive 
and distinctive developments. It is possi- 
ble now, as never before, for every man 
to live a full life, an untrammeled life, 
free from narrowing and tyrannizing in- 
fluences, free from everything that makea 
mental and spiritual development partial 
and one-sided. 

The principle which binds all these 
diverse but not opposed developments to- 
gether is consecration. Asa great Ameri- 
can thinker has said: ‘‘The ueedful 
thing is not that we abate, but that we 
consecrate.’’? Earth, heaven, society, re- 
ligion, recreation, labor, freedom, devo- 
tion — all these things that we once 
considered opposites, unfriendly to one 
another, are united, in the life of this age, 
into a fuller, grander, broader, more suffic- 
ing type of life. The more we can use 
earth in the right way, the better and more 
fully shall we appropriate heaven. Con- 
secrate, not exclude or do away with — 
that is the principle that underlies the 
growth of the really great individual life 
of today ; using all things, abusing none ; 
turning all the streams of activity and 
influence into divine channels. The age 
has learned that God can put men to 
higher and larger uses when they live ac- 
cording tothe principle of consecrated ap- 
propriation, rather than that of narrow- 
ing exclusion. 





BRINGING MEN TO CHRIST 


\ HAT can be more intensely realistic 
and interesting than that account, 
given in the first chapter of John’s Guspel, 
of the gathering of the first five Christian 
converts or disciples? The first two were 
reached by the preaching of the Gospel. 
John the Baptist cried aloud: *' Behold 
the Lamb of God!’’ And here follows 
the record of the result of that simple and 
direct sermon of the stalwart John — 
‘* And the two disciples heard him speak, 
and they followed Jesus.’’ He had a con- 
gregation of but two, and his entire con- 
gregation came to Jesus under that first 
sermon. Almost any preacher would be 
satisfied with results in this proportion. 
These first two converts were Andrew 
and, likely, John the beloved disciple. 
The third to accept Jesus was Peter, and 
he was brought to him by his own 
brother, Andrew, who gave a burning 
testimony to the Messiahship of Christ, 
The fourth disciple, Philip, received a 
direct call from Jesus, and at once Philip 
followed him. The fifth aud last one of 
this group to come to Jesus was Nathanael, 
and he was led to Jesus by a personal 
friend, Philip. There is all the glow of 
the young convert in Pbilip’s tender plea. 
Here are five converts brought. to Jesus 
and four methods employed to reach them 
—almost as many methods as converts : 
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First, the preaching of the everlasting 
Gospel ; second, the persuasion of a rela- 
tive ; third, the entreaties of a friend; and, 
fourth, a direct call from Jesus. One was 
reached by each of the other methods and 
two by the preaching of the Word. From 
first to last the Gospel message from the 
lips of human messengers will be God’s 
supreme method of winuing men to Jesus. 
Let no man underestimate its divine 
power. Nor need we despair of its ulti- 
mate success. ‘It is the power of God 
unto salvation.”’ 





WESLEY AS A THEOLOGIAN 


OHN WESLEY was a many-sided 
man. Few have ever lived who 
excelled in so many lines. In learning 
he was the equal of most of the brilliant 
men of his day who posed as scholars and 
devoted their time and energies to the 
study of language and science till they be- 
came famous in their specialties. In his 
knowledge of history, philosophy, theol- 
ogy, government, and current sociological 
questions, he was quite in advance of his 
generation. He was an euormous reader, 
for his acquaintance with ancient and 
modern literature was astonishing, with- 
out taking any accouut of the vast work 
he was doing in preaching, writing, pub- 
lishing, and traveling, besides organizing 
and superiutending the extraordinary re- 
ligious movement developing under ‘his 
hand. How any one so busy with activi- 


ties demanding constant attention could 


become so deeply versed in such a variety 
of studies will be a mystery to students 
for generations to come. 

It is not surprising that he sometimes 
expressed superficial opinions which 
would not stand the test of a thorough 
sifting. The wouder is that he was not 
more frequently betrayed into error when 
we remember his strenuous life and con- 
sider the wide range of topics to which he 
gave attention, and which drew from him 
what could kave been nothing other than 
extemporized utterances of first impres- 
sions. Not one of the millions of his fol- 
lowers feels bound to accept all he said on 
current events or on speculative points. 
He could not himself have expected all 
his sayings to find general acceptance, as 
no doubt he often made statements to 
provoke thought rather than to carry con- 
viction to other minds. When he spoke 
of the resurrection of irrational creatures, 
it was largely in the way of supposition or 
conjecture, and not with a view to estab- 
lishing a doctrine or controlling actual be- 
lief. But this should be kept in mind — 
that when he advanced hypothetical 
propositions it was with reference to non- 
essentials or matters purely speculative. 
He never dealt in this way with funda- 
mental truths. No one was ever more 
positive than he, or more in earnest in all 
that related to the actualities of the Chris- 
tian system. 

With all his versatility, catholicity and 
liberality, he held with unyielding tenac- 
ity to all the facts and forms of faith 
which he deemed necessary to the integ- 
rity of the Gospel. They mistake the 
man who refer to Mr. Wesley as an ex- 
ample of indifference or looseness with re- 
gard to theological views, He was ever 
tolerant of persons who had fallen into 
error, as his charity abounded towards all 
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who honestly differed from him in senti- 
ment, but this was not evidence of any 
lack of positiveness in his own convie- 
tions. He valued men more for what 
they were than for the opinions they held, 
but at the same time he did not lightly 
esteem opinions, especially such as related 
to vital parts of the Gospel. While he 
differed widely from Whitefield, he loved 
him as a brother. In many respects he 
lamented both the doctrines and prac- 
tices prevalent in the Church of Eugland, 
yet he adhered to it as an establishment to 
the day of his death, and never doubted 
that it contained the essentials of a true 
church of God. With him loyalty to 
Christ covered a multitude of defects in 
the incidentals of the faith. 

Every one who thiuks and looks prac- 
tically at situations is affecied more or 
less by the current thinking of his day. 
Thus Mr. Wesley’s views were influenced 
by the discussions taking place, and espe- 
cially is it important to consider this in 
accounting for some forms of expression 
which we would not employ, and which 
he would probably not use iu the presence 
of the antagonisms now to be met. One 
principle with him was very commend- 
able, both as prudent in controversy and 
amiable in relation to others, and that 
was a desire to lessen rather than widen 
the margin of difference between himself 
and his opponents. He never loved con- 
troversy, but avuided it when possible. 

While Mr. Wesley was an ardent lover 
of the Bible, and highly esteemed the 
authorized version, his veneration was not 
for the letter, but for the spirit of the 
Word. He regarded the original Scrip- 
tures as the real standard of faith. His 
familiarity with Hebrew and Greek 
enabled him to make ready appeal to the 
original, which he did with great free- 
dom, not only to meet emergencies in ar- 
gument, but whenever necessary to un- 
fold the exact meaning of the writer. As 
is well known, he based his ‘‘ Notes on 
the New Testament ’’ on a version which 
seemed to him to express the sense of the 
original more accurately than did the 
“ommon version. He was not wedded 
to translations. To him the divine in- 
spiration was in the thoughts which God 
put into the hearts of men. For these he 
sought with unremitting diligence, and 
few ever excelled him in getting hold of 
the mind of the Spirit. It is not a mis- 
take to place him well to the front in the 
first rank of theologians whose work will 
stand the test of the highest learning of 
any age. 





Washing His Own Sheep 


E are indebted to Rev. Dr. W.:«I. 

Haven tor the following character- 
istic incident in the lite of the late unique 
Dr. Mark Trafton. It was published in the 
Editor’s Drawer of Harper’s Magazine for 
August, 1868. Dr. Haven, in sending it, 
says: ‘‘I was mousing in some old maga- 
zines the other day, and came across the 
enclosed, which I thought might interest 
you:” 

“The Rev. Dr. Ide, of Springfield, Mass., and 
the Rev. Mark Trafton, now of Providence, 
Rhode Island, both tell a good story, and they 
tell it alike, too — which is.doubtiess due to the 
fact that they are both clergymen, the former a 
Baptist and the latter a Methodist. Some 
years ago Mr. Trafton was pastor of a Metho- 
dist Church in Springfield. It so happened 
that, at the close of a revivalin his church,a 
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number of the converts wished to receive bap- 
tism by immersion. Dr. Ide, willing in the 
exercise of a catholic spirit to save Brother 
Trafton from the exposure and chill of immers- 
ing in the river, sent bim a message to the 
effect that, as he himself was going to immerse 
on the same day, be could have the use of bis 
paptistry; and, indeed, if it would be any ac- 
eommodation to Brother Trafton, he (Dr. Ide) 
would oblige him by immersing all the candi- 
dates. But Brother Trafton, bent on fulfilling 
his whole office to his flock, as a good shepherd 
should do, declined, saying: ‘Tell Dr. Ide that 
I can wash my own sheep!’” 





‘The Gladdest Work ”’ 


ERE is what one of the recent Boston 
ls University graduates, now a thou- 
sand miles from Eastern centres of culture, 
writes back to one of his theological pro- 
fessors : 


‘ Just a line of exulting hosannas. Home 
this hour from fifteen miles of tramping —a 
day of life-giving, and therefore of sweet glad- 
yessatthe end of it. We knelt down, an old 
darkey and I, after reading the good tidings, 
and talked with Goda bit; we tarried at the 
house of the drunkard, and spoke the good word 
of comradery that is in Jesus; we broke bread 
with the rich man nearunto the kingdom ; 
spoke cheer to a tired housewife ; jollied witha 
balf-dozen farming-men; was minister unto 
two poor old maids (how their shy, sensitive 
faces were lighted up!),and had a good time 
this splendid day of witnessing for the Brother- 
ly One. This is the gladdest work for a true 
man to do in all God’s world.” 





Noteworthy Editor and Publisher 


HE most remarkable of the young 
men connected with our leading mag- 
azines and publishing interests is Col. 
George B. McClellan Harvey, whose por- 
trait appears this week upon our cover. 
He first came to more general public notice 
as the purchaser and editor of the North 
American Review early in 1899. Under his 
management this historic and influential 
monthly took on virility, variety and com- 
prehensiveness. It would have seemed as 
if the editorial and business management of 
this great Review would have been enough 
for one man, and he comparatively young ; 
but when, the same year, financial disaster 
overtook the great historic publishing 
house ot Harper & Brothers, Mr. Harvey 
undertook the work of reorganization. He 
has not only succeeded in bringing about a 
condition of financial soundness where 
there was only confusion and apparent 
bankruptcy, but he has given a higher or- 
der of merit to the books and especially to 
the monthlies published by this house. 
Marked improvement first appeared in 
Harper’s Magazine, then in Harper’s Bazar, 
and lastly and most s‘gnificantly iu Har- 
per’s Weekly. Now the one mind which 
has directed and inspired this remarkable 
achievement has been and is that ot Col. 
Harvey. We have never known a case ot 
editorial leadership and management so 
comprehensive and successtul. Our read- 
ers will be interested in the appended out- 
line ot Col. Harvey’s life, which we take 
trom the July Bookman: 


“ Colonel Harvey comes of Scottish anvestry, 
and is a native of Vermont, where he was born, 
at Peacham, on Feb. 16, 1864. He was educated 
at the Caledonia grammar school in that town, 
and when fifteen years old began to write for 
the local papers. Atthbeage of eighteen be be- 
came a reporter on the staff of the Springfield 
Republican. Two years later he went West, and 
for the next year wasa reporter for the Daily 
News of Chicago. When he was twenty-one, 
with his Peacham, Springfield and Chicago ex- 
perience behind him, Mr. Harvey came to New 
York and became a reporter for the World. For 
nearly seven years he served that paper, rising 
from place to place on its staff until he became 
managing editor, and then editor-in-chief. The 
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last-named place he held for six months, when 
bis bealth became impaired,and he was com- 
pelled to resign. That was in 1893. Mr. Harvey 
then turned his attention to business affairs. 
For two years he was associated in business 
with William C. Whitney. Then he undertook 
the development of electric railroad and light- 
ing concerns on his own account. He built the 
electric roads on Staten Island,and at Long 
Brancb, Asbury Park, and elsewhere on the New 
Jersey coast. In 1898 he formed what was 
known as the Harvey Syndicate, and purchased 
the street railroads of Havana and other prop- 
erties in Cuba, aud to the development and im- 
provement of them has since devoted much at- 
tention. He is vice-president of the Monmouth 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company of Asbury 
Park, New Jersey, and a director of several 
financial institutions. Mr. Harvey was, at the 
age of twenty-one, appointed aide-de-camp, 
with the rank of colonel, on the staff of Govern- 
or Green, of New Jersey. He was reappointed 
aud made caief of staff by Governor Abbett, and 
declined another reappointment at the hands of 
Governor Werts. He was also appointed Conm- 
missioner of Banking and Insurance by Gover- 
nor Abbett, but resigned the place after a few 
months in order te give his fall time to news- 
paper work.” 





Elimination of Another Religious 
Journal 


R. JOSEPH NEWTON HALLOCK, 
the editor and proprietor of the 
Christian Work, ot New York, has pur- 
chased the subscription list and good-will 
ot the Hvangelist ot that city, one of the 
oldest of denominational] religivus news- 
papers; and, beginning with this week, the 
two papers are to be consolidated with the 
title ot Christian Work and Evangelist. The 
Evangelist has had an honorable and influ- 
eutial history. For over a halt-centary, 
ending with 1899, Dr. Henry Martyn Field 
was the proprietor and editor of the paper, 
and tor a long tims Dr. Cuyler was a week- 
ly contributor. But in these recent years 
in which religious journalism is passing 
through a state of transition and terrific 
financial crisis, the Hvangelist has had a 
severe experience. Two years ago a distin- 
guished member of the journalistic corps 
of New York city predicted in our hearing 
that some change in ownership was inevi- 
table. It is understood that the subscrip- 
tion list and income from advertising has 
greatly decreased. There are other reli- 
gious weeklies that are passing through a 
season ot fiery trial. The public need net 
be surprised at similar announcements at 
any time. 

Later annuuncements state that Mrs. 
Louise Seymour Houghton, who has been 
editor of the Evangelist, will be an asso- 
ciate editor of the consolidated paper, and 
all the present editorial staff of Christian 
Work will be retained. An effort will be 
made to combine the Presbyterian element 
ot the older newspaper with the interde- 
nominational character of Christian Work. 





PERSONALS 





— Miss Jennie S. Farwell is to return as 
art teacher to Santiago College, in Santiago 
de Chile, early in October next. Her ad- 
dress until she sails will be Hedding, N. H. 


— Itis reported that Rev. Luther Free- 
man, of Chestnut St. Church, Portland, 
Me., bas accepted an invitation to become 
the next pastor of the First Church, Chat- 
tanooga. Tenn. 


—Mr. A. B. F. Kinney, of Worcester, 
many years president of the Sterling 
Camp ground Association, president of the 
Worcester Methodist City Mission and 
Cburch Extension Society, twice a member 
of the General Conference, will, with Mrs. 
Kinney, sail, Aug. 6, on the “* Hanoverian,” 
from Boston, tor a well-earned three 
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months’ trip through England and on the 
Continent. 

— Rev. William I. Haven, D. D., of New 
York city, who is spending his vacation in 
his summer home at Pine Island, Lake 
Winnepesaukee, N. H., preached a very in- 
teresting and able sermon at the Weirs 
church, Sunday morning, July 2. 


— Mrs. Hamlen, wite of President George 
M. Hamlen, of Mallalieu Seminary, Kin- 
sey, Ala.,is summering at Cottage City, 
and can be secured to address auxiliaries 
ot the W. H. M. Society, Epworth Leagues, 
or other societies interested in Home Mis- 
sion work. 


— Rev. Dr. and Mrs. William 8S. Jones, of 
Woodfords, Me., celebrated their golden 
wedding, July 22,a tull account of which 
appears in the Pertland District news. 
Z1on’s HERALD proffers hearty congratu- 
lations to this veteran minister and his 
wife on this auspicious occasion. 


— This office was tavored last week with 
the presence of Rev. Dr. Wilbur F. Sheri- 
idan and wife, of Trinity Church, Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Mr. Samuel M. Bauer, 
wholesale druggist of the same city anda 
prominent official member of Trinity 
Church. Mr. Bauer and his wife are mak- 
ing their first visit to Boston. 


-- Lady Henry Somerset expects to sail 
for New York on Sept. 26. Unable to re- 
main long in this country, she has pledged 
herself to few engagements beyond the 
National Convention of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union at Portland, Me. 
She will visit Montreal, Washington and 
Boston, in each of which cities she will de- 
liver an address. 


— Last week we presented Dr. Joseph 
Parker, ot the City Temple, London, to our 
readers, stating that he was seriously ill. 
From the quiet of his sick chamber he 
sends this solemn message to his co- 
laborers in the ministry: ‘‘ If I rise again, 
and [am permitted to lift up my voice in 
public, I shall be more intensely and 
pathetically evangelical than ever. If I 
were speaking as a literally dying man, I 
would exhort my brethren never to omit 
an opportunity of declaring the infinite 
grace and complete priesthood ot Jesus 
Christ.” 


— Rev. C. H. Stackpole, of Melrose, has 
been making a trip South, visiting Rev. 
S. K. Arbuthnot, of Clarksburg, W. Va., 
an old triend at Boston Theological School. 
While there he consented to deliver an ad- 
dress at the convention of the Buckhannon 
District Epworth League, and tound in the 
district president, Rev. F. 8S. Townsend, 
another old comrade, this time ot Wes- 
leyan University days. Mr. Stackpole’s 
address was on “ The Meaning of Lilfe,’’ 
and was received with enthusiasm by the 
* Mountain State” Leaguers, who greatly 
enjoyed the visit of the Boston delegate. 


— Rev. R.S. Rust, D. D., of Cincinnati, was 
cordially welcomed to this office last week. 
He isin New England for his annual sum- 
mer visit, and will be the guest of Col. and 
Mrs. Luther Caldwell at their residence, 
Caldwell Crescent, Lynn. Dr. Rust belongs 
to the heroic history of American Methodism 
and has had a long and conspicuous history, 
taking prominent part in those events 
which have permanent place in the lite of 
the denomination. It is inspiring to hear 
him tell of the eventtul chapters of his lite. 
He is a New Englander by birth, traditions, 
and spirit. He was born in [pswich, Sept. 
12, 1815, the house still standing, and in it 
the first Methodist camp-meeting was held. 
An orphan boy, without means, but with 
large ambitions, he earned money enough 
with his own hands in this city, to take 
him to Phillips Academy to prepare tor col- 
lege. Whileastudent there George Thomp- 
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son came to Andover and made an address 
on abolitton. As the result of his visit 
ninety students tormed themselves into av 
abolition society. The faculty would not 
permit them to hold their meetings in the 
school buildings, but commanded them to 
dissolve the society. This the students re- 
fused to do, and ninety withdrew trom the 
school. This incident i!lustrates the life- 
long spirit and purpose ot Dr. Rust. We 
are gratified to report that he is in comfort- 
able health. He is always assured ot a 
‘warm welcome to New En; land. 


— Dr. M. C. Harris, superintendent of our 
Japanese Mission on the Pacific coast, has 
returned from a two-months’ sojourn 
abroad. 


—- A memorial service for the late Bishop 
William Taylor, founder of American 
Methodism in Calcutta, was held in the 
Dharamtala Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church recently. 


‘— A telegram to the New York Tribune 
from Upland, Ind., July 25, states: ‘* Rev. 
T. C. Reed, president of Taylor University, 
died tuday. He was born in Steuben Coun- 
ty, N. Y., in 1846.”’ 


— Bishops Joyce and Walden will attend 
the Educational and Christian convention 
of the young Negro people, to be held at 
Atlanta, Aug.6 to 1l. This promises to be 


a notable meeting and to be largely at- 
tended. 


— Prof. I. Garland Penn, assistant secre- 
tary ot the Epworth League, was elected, at 
the session of the Luternational Sunday- 
school Convention in Deaver, Col., a mem- 
ber of the executive committee to represent 
the colored people of the United States. 


—Chaplain D. H. Tribou returned to 
Boston last week and assumed his duties on 
the ** Wabash” in the Charlestown Navy 
Yard. So natural does it seem to see him 
about that it is difficult to realize that he 
has been absent tor more than a year. 


— Mr. George L. Reed, son of Dr. George 
Edward Reed, president of Dickinson Col- 
lege, won first place in the inter. class ora- 
torical contest. He will represent Dickin- 
son College at the intercollegiate oratorical 
contest to be held at Mount Gretna, Pa., 
during the summer. 


— Rev. George C. Hewes, Rev. J. W. Rob- 
inson, and Rev. S. S. Dease, M. D., all of 
India, have been granted turloughs for 1903 
by the Board ot Managers of the Missionary 
Society. Mr. Robinson and Mr. Hewes 
have not been in the United States for 
eleven years, while within the last twenty- 
two years Dr. Dease has spent only six 
months in this country. 


— Notice was received by Rev. Dr. T. 
Corwin Watkins, on Friday last, of the 
death of his sister, Mrs. Lida Topping, 
widow of the late Col. Hibbert Topping, of 
Fairfield, Ill. He left immediately to at- 
tend the tuneral. His engagements for 
July 27 were canceled. Rev. C. W. Black- 
ett, ot Lynn, will take his service at Clare- 
mont, N. H., Aug. 3. Dr. Watkins expects 
to fill all others according to schedule. 


— Rev. Harvey H. Paine, ot Laurel St. 
Church, Worcester, writes: “It was my 
good tortune to hear the lectures at the 
Harvard Summer School of Theology, and 
among the best were the lectures of our 
own Prot. G. A. Coe, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. The Protessor announced his sub- 
ject as ‘ Studies in tbe Psychology ot Reli- 
gion.’ The lecturer captivated his hearers 
from the beginning by his courtesy and by 
his evident serious purpose. The lectures 
were characterized by caretul treatment, by 
clear, incisive thought and expression, and 
by finished phrases. He has a-message to 
declare, which is that the soul is made to 
ceceive religious truth. And truth is to be 
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presented in accordance with the laws of 
the soul.”’ 


— Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Miller, of 
Rupert, Vt., called at this office on Monday, 
on their way to Kennebunkport, Me., where 
they are to visit their son, George W. 
Miller, M. D. 

— Dr. Borden P. Bowne is in attendance 
upon the Bible School at Grove City, Pa., 
held under the auspices of the Presbyte 
rian denomination, delivering a series of 
lectures tor the sixth year on Philosophy. 


—We learn, incidentally, as we go to press 
of the sudden death of Rev. E. R. Perkins, 
ot Greenland, N. H. Hedied instantly on 
Saturday afternoon. Going to a neighbor’s 
by invitation to pick some string-beans, he 
crawled under a wire fence, and as he un- 
dertook to straighten up, fell back dead. 
He had not been well since Conference. 
His wite has been quite ill tor several 
weeks. 


— Bishop Moore, in company with his 
daughter, and Revs. H. G. Appenzeller and 
W. C. Swearcr, while on their way to Seoul 
to dedicate a church, June 1, were brutally 
assaulted by a number of Japanese coolies 
who were building a railroad. All the 
party suffered. lt was evident that the 
Bishop was the chief point of attack. One 
Japanese gave Mr. Swearer a heavy blow 
on the back between the shoulders with a 
large piece otf wood. The Bishop received 
a blow on the head, but, having a large pith 
hat on, no serious harm was done. Mr. 
Swearer, however, received a gash in the 
forehead which is serious, and tbe marks of 
which he will probably bear the rest of his 
lite. Mr. Appenzeller was slightly wound- 
ed. The Bishop and his party finally es- 
caped trom the turious Japanese, and when 
they reached a river near by their wounds 
were bathed and bandaged. They then 
made their way to Seoul, and their wounds 
were dressed in the Woman’s Hospital ot 
our church by Dr. Avison und Dr. Esther 
Kim Pak. 





BRIEFLETS 





It is just as much a Christian duty to use 
advantages tully and rightly as it is to be 
grateful tor them. 





For the benefit of our readers at large, lay 
as well as clerical, we transfer to this issue 
trom the July number ot the Contemporary 
Review ot London, an unusually able, 
trank, and comprehensive critique of Hast- 
ings’ Bible Dictionary — the latest, and in 
many respects now the best, of Bible Dic- 
tienaries. 





Sheriff Pearson, of Portland, is danger- 
ously ill at Poland Springs. Because of 
this tact, we read with unusual gratifica- 
tion the tollowing strong commendation of 
his work as sheriff, spoken by Rev. Luther 
Freeman, of Portland, in his pulpit on Sun- 
day, and reported in the Boston Herald. 
Mr. Freeman stated that when he came to 
Portland, tour years ago, the streets were 
lined with saloons and bar-rooms that were 
run as openly asin Boston and New York. 
Neither the mayor nor the sheriff, both of 
whom had sworn to entorce the laws, were 
making any attempt to suppress the liquor 
traffic. But now tbere is not an open bar- 
room or saloon in the city ; the rum traffic 
has been driven into dark and disreputable 
corners, and rumsellers are men of no 
standing in the community. ‘“ All this,” 
he said, ‘‘was brought about because we 
elected ter sheriff a plain, honest man who 
has tried to do his duty and has not been 
dominated by any political party.” The 
audience heartily applauded this utterance. 


July 30, 1902 


August is the regular vacation month {or 
ministers, and we rejoice that such ap 
arrangement has become so general. Rich. 
ly do they deserve it,anud we hope that 
they will fill up the month, every day of it, 
with retreshment and upbuilding. But 
why, in some communities, should the va- 
cation of the public school-teacher and the 
preacher be regarded so differently ? While 
teachers have three months’ vacation, 
which no one, to be sure, begrudges them. 
many feel that the minister has no nee vt 
rest and recuperation — indeed, no right to 
it. But, as a rule, the teacher’s duties are 
not so exacting, nerve-wearing and ex. 
hausting as those of the minister. There 
should be a radical revolution of feeling 
towards the clergy in this whole matter ot 
vacation. 





No one has ever sought bread of the 
Bible and received a stone. 





False doctrine is bad, but not so bad as a 
false teacher. The vital harm comes trom 
personality, running persistently in wrong 
channels of example. 





We observe that the volume of sermons 
entitled, ‘‘ Apostolic Optimism,” by Rev. 
J. H. Jowett, the successor of Dr. Dale ot 
Birmingham, England, editorially com- 
mended at some length by us when first 
published in this country by A. C. Arm. 
strong & Son, New York, is passing through 
several successive editions. The Christian 
public is receiving these sermons with un- 
usual favor. 

Here is one of Rev. J. H. Jowett’s finest 
passages in his noteworthy sermon on “‘ He 
shall Not Cry.” Jowett says: **Thore shall 
be nothing ‘loud’ about the Master; noth- 
ing glaring, nothing over-emphasized, 
nothing over-done. There shall be nothing 
of the screech, smiting the senses with 
startling impact; nothing of the loud shock, 
nothing sensational. What an absence of 
the sensational! What an economy of 
power! What restraint! How sensational 
He might have been! And yet so full was 
He ot sweet restraint that the people seem 
to have been more surprised with His gra- 
ciousness than with His power.’”’ Thus 
does this preacher magnify the commonly 
overlooked phases in the lite of Jesus, 
phases ot His life, too, which need ‘to be 
studied and imitated by those who assume 
to be His special representatives and ex- 
euplars. 





A cablegram from the Wesleyan Con- 
ference, in session at Manchester, Eng., 
bearing date ot July 24, announces the im- 
portant tact “ that $5.205,000 had been prom- 
ised tor the tund ot $5,000,000 which British 
Wesleyan Methodists started to collect 
three years ago as a Twentieth Century 
thank-offering for educational, religious 
and philanthropic purposes ;” and on the 
same date the following cablegram from 
London was received: ‘“* Robert William 
Perks, M. P., treasurer of the Methodist 
Million Guineas Fund, announces that the 
Methodists have secured the Royal Aqua- 
rium Theatre property, facing Westminster 
Abbey, on which they will build a great 
ball, which is to be called the Central Head- 
quarters of Uuiversal Methodism. The 
price paid was $1,650,000. The ground is 
two and # halt acres in extent.’”’ Theseold- 
world Methodists have not only planned 
but have accomplished great things, quite 
putting American Methodists to shame on 
the basis of membership and comparative 
wealth. 


Every sin-exiled soul makes its own wil- 
derness. Sin isa perpetual desolation and 
loveliness. But whenever the wanderer 
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kneels down and calls upon God, his desert 
instantly blossoms into a garden. 





Death of Rev. S. L. Baldwin, D. D. 


ECRETARY BALDWIN, ot the Mis- 
S sion Rooms of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, died at the home ot his son, 
Stephen C. Baldwin, in Brooklyn, July 
os, of typhoid fever. This snnounce- 
ment will carry a deep sense ot per- 
conal bereavement to a great multitude, 
both in this country and in China. Dr. 
Baldwin had a genius tor friendship, and 
his friends, who were legion, not only 
admired and loved him, but felt that they 
sustained an unusually close and trusted 
relation to him. The qualities which at- 
tracted people to him were his unquestioned 
goodness, sincerity and realness. There 
was in him a principle of righteousness 
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that never faltered. We bave known him 
tor twenty-five years, as minister, mission- 
ary, recording secretary, triend. We have 
seen him under great strain and pressure 
such as comes to men holding certain posi- 
tions of eminence in the church, but nothing 
ever came to him that shook in the slight- 
est degree his high sense of obligation to 
God, to the church, and to men. Dr. Bald- 
win above all else was a true man, one of 
the truest we have ever been privileged to 
know. That is the crown that his friends 
in the United States and China will tenderly 
and tearfully lay on his bier. His work in 
China was epochal and fundamental, and 
its permanent value cannot be estimated. 
How he loved China and the Chinese, and 
how valiantly he plead tor that people! He 
was agreat missionary speaker. His genu- 
ine and consuming love tor missions kept 
his intellect on fire. Some of the most sat- 
istactory missionary addresses—those whicb 
imade deepest and most lasting impressions 
— were heard trom his lips. It is doubtful 
if any one manin our church has done so 
uiuch with voice and pen to help on the 
great cause of missions. As recording 
secretary he seemed omniscient and omni- 
present; be knew everything and just 
where the desired informatior could be ob- 
tained. Hehad a very prominent part in 
the organization of and preparation for the 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference held in 
New York in 1900, and since that gathering 
was held he has published a volume en- 
titled, ** Foreign Missions of the Protestant 
Churches.”’ 

We regret that the annouycement of his 
death comes to hand as we are putting the 
paper to press, so that we cannot do his 
memory fitting justicein this issue. The 
church at large has met with an irreparable 
loss in his departure. 
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Stephen Livingstone Baldwin was born 
in Somerville, N. J., Jan. 11, 1835. He 
joined the Somerville Retormed Church in 
June, 1847, and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, Newark, N. J., in April, 1855. He 
entered the ministry as a member oft New- 
ark Conterence in 1858. With his wite, who 
was Miss Nellie M. Gorman, he sailed for 
China, Oct. 4, 1858, arriving at Foochow, 
March 19, 1859. Mrs. Baldwin died at sea, 
March 16, 1861. Dr. Baldwin married 
Esther E. Jerman, April 15, 1862. He re- 
mained in China until 1870. During a tur- 
lough at home in 1871 he was pastor oi the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Bloomfield, 
N. J. In 1872 he returned to China for an- 
other period of service at Foochow, mak- 
ing a trip to the United States in 1880 as a 
delegate to the General Conference from 
the Foochow Conference. For four years 
while in China he was superintendent of 
the Foochow Mission, and for several years 
he edited the Chinese Recorder. He assist- 
ed in translating the Scriptures, the Disci- 
pline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
etc., into the Fukien colloquial dialect. 
For health reasons he returned to the 
United States with his tamily in 1882. For 
a year he was pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Newark, and tor two years following he 
was pastor at Nyack. From 1885 to 1888 he 
was pastor of Saratoga St. Church, East 
Boston, and was a member of the New 
England Conference. In June, 1889, while 
pastor of St. John’s Church, South Boston, 
he was elected recording secretary of the 
Missionary Society, which position he has 
since filled, making his home in Brooklyn. 

In July, 1897, with Mrs. Baldwin, he 
madeatripto Japan, China and Korea to 
visit the missions of our denomination, 
and while there he took part in the services 
at Foochow commemorating the semi-cen- 
tennial ot the tounding of that mission. 
Besides the wife and son mentioned, four 
daughters and another son survive. 





A Higher Journalism 


[* contrast with the supposed supremacy 
and permanency of meretricious and 
sensational newspapers, it is very gratity- 
ing to note that there is a decided move- 
ment among publishers in the direction of 
a higher and more influential type of daily 
journalism. It has been demonstrated in a 
number of conspicuous instances that 
might be named that a clean, high-toned 
paper can be made to pay. This tact has 
been thrust before the public very torcibly 
by the recent sale ot the Public Ledger ot 
Philadelphia to Mr. Adolph 8S. Ochs. The 
consideration named is $2,225,000. The 
Ledger was established in 1836. From 1864 
to 1894 it was conducted by George W. 
Childs, who was noted tor his philanthro- 
pres. At his death it passed to the owner- 
ship of the A. J. Drexel estate, and up to 
the date of the sale was conducted by 
George W. Childs Drexel, one of the trus- 
tees. For many years the paper has been 
very profitable. It was not for sale, but 
the trustees were eventually persuaded to 
accept the offer of Mr. Ochs. Special sig- 
nificance is attached to the statement by 
Mr. Drexel concerning the sale and touch- 
ing Mr. Ochs personally: ‘* Tbe trustees 
were impressed with the fact that the dig- 
nity and success with which Mr. Ochs had 
conducted his other newspaper enterprises 
gave an assurance that the property would 
be sate in his keeping, and in no way lose 
its character und prestige as one of the 
established institutions of Philadelphia.” 
Mr. Ochs, who has so favorably impressed 
the caretul and conservative trustees of the 
Drexel estate, is described by the Chicago 
Record- Herald as “ one ot the most remark- 
able newspaper publishers in America.”’ 
He is now the owner of four great newspa- 
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per properties — the Philadelphia Ledger, 
the Philadelphia Jimes, the New York 
Times (which he purchased in 1896), and the 
Chattanooga Times, which he acquired in 
1878, Mr. Ochs started lite as a newsboy at 
Knoxville, Tenn., in 1869. Then he became 
a clerk in a grocery store, later a drug 
clerk, then a ;rinter, reporter and pub- 
lisher. He is regarded as a veritable genius 
of shrewdness in the publishing line, and 
is always proud of the fact that every penny 
he has he earned by hard work and abso- 
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lute devotion to the principles of business 
he tormed when a lad in Tennessee. 

In a sane and optimistic article on “ The 
Outlook in Journalism,” the World’s Work 
declares: “Journalism now offers by far 
better opportunities tor men ot good equip- 
ment and public spirit than it ever betore 
oftered.”’ Reterring to the New York Times, 
one of the properties developed by Mr. 
Ochs, this publication says further: “ The 
present prosperity of the New York Times 
as a one-cent newspaper whose columns 
are clean and reflect the cheerful spirit of 
contemporaneous activity, is one among 
many demonstrations that honorable and 
high-minded daiiy journalism is appre- 
ciated by the public. Similar evidence was 
given by the recent sale at auction of the 
Philadelphia Record, another clean one- 
cent newspaper, tor about $3,000,000 — a fair 
valuation. In almost every city in the land 
there is one such newspaper, it not more 
than one.”’ 

Yellow journalism owes its origin to the 
unscrupulous greed of one or two publish. 
ers with large resources who entered the 
field in New York a tew years ago and be- 
gan serving the public with carrion. They 
soon built up enormous circulations, and 
threatened to crush the more staid and 
respectable papers. Imitators sprang into 
existence in all the larger cities, and have 
become such a pestilence that many good 
people now think of all papers and editors 
as ‘‘ yellow.” But this is unjust. There is 
a host of honest, self-respecting men and 
women in the newspaper business who de- 
plore the “ yellow journal.” They are enti- 
tled to recognition and commendation for 
their desire and efforts to place the business 
on a higher moral plane. Mr. Ochs may be 
the ‘* Moses ”’ who will lead timid and rec- 
reant publishers to pursue a better course. 
He has shown that decency in the matter of 
publishing news does not necessarily inter- 
tere with the counting-room; and when 
that fact eventually penetrates the brains 
ot other managers, as it will surely do, the 


days ot “‘ yellow” journalism will be num- 
bered. 
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ASPIRATION AND ATTAINMENT 


KEV. BENJAMIN COPELAND. 
Two natures ours ; two lives 
Attest our heavenly birth ; 
In ** the third heaven,’’ one, 
The other, on the earth. 


One svars to realms above 

Where saints and angels dweil ; 
The other strives alone 

Against the powers of hell. 


The one is triumph, rest ; 
The other, struggle, pain ; 
A feartul fight, wherein 
Both prayers and tears seem vain. 


The soul’s clear vision, one, 
And ecstasy untold ; 

The other, darkness, doubt, 
And sorrow manifold. 


And yet they are but one, 

Though worlds between them roll ; 
One, also, their reward 

In God, their glorious goal. 


For duty, in the dust, 
Is equally divine 

With victor wreath and crown 
Which in His presence shine. 


Oakfield, N. Y. 





THE THREE BLACK CROWS 
BISHOP J. W. HAMILTON. 


HERE was something happened once 

in Chicago. It looked as if there 

was somethi:g about it that was black. 

Somebody ‘‘ crowed.’’ Then there were 
three black crows. 

There are mapy daily newspapers in 
the country which are in the hands of 
mischievous boys ; some which are in the 
hands of yellow-lettered managers who 
either print to the busybodies or gossip- 
mongers, as top-tipped actors play to the 
galleries, or who centre their business in 
sensation, not because they seriously plot 
for the sense, but for the dollars they get 
for what they do; and some — with 
shame it must be conceded, in spite of all 
law to the contrary — whose editors and 
managers print to the ill-famed streets 
with their obscene crowd, which prefers 
what is wrong to what is right. All these 
mal-influential prints, like a one-time 
paper printed in Charlestown, bid for 
space-writers who sell their productions 
cheap, and all day and night long hang 
round the doors and windows of the edi- 
tor’s office, which is become the veritable 
paradise of such scribbling tramps who 
always have something to sell. 

Sensitive people are made the victims 
of all these kinds of papers, because there 
is ‘‘fun’’ in seeing them squirm, and fun 
always pays. Long ago I learned to make 
easy separation of ‘‘ the sensitive and the 
intelligent principle,’’ and never to squirm 
under the unintelligible poke of some 
merely poking profession. And I cannot 
be induced ‘to rise to explain ’”’ except 
when some poker in poking me has suc- 
ceeded in poking some sensitive people all 
over the country who have never even 
schooled themselves to conceal their an- 
noyance. This would seem to be an in- 
stance. 

I crossed the continent a few weeks ago 
to Chicago, the home — if home he has 
—of the boisterous space-writer. I was 
going somewhere else, but stopped in the 
city over night. Seen on the street, I was 
invited to a conference of Methodist lay- 
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men who broke bread at the Union 
League Club rooms in the early evening. 
The meeting, though a private one, be- 
cause of the men who were there — the 
president of the meeting a few days be- 
fore drew his check for eight millions of 
dollars — was of sufficient importance to 
bring the omnivorous reporter (who, of 
course, was a boy) to ‘“‘ get hold of what 
was going on.’’ The meeting was one of 
serious purpose, invulving great educa- 
tional and missionary epterprises in that 
wonderful wurld city. Many earnest ad- 
dresses were made looking only to great 
aggressive movements. In one of the 
pauses of the main purpose of the meet- 
ing a brother, who was introduced as the 
candidate for some political office, man- 
aged to bring in diversions. The reporter 
pricked up his ears, and, no matter what 
the man said, the papers the next morn- 
ing printed from sea to sea that a great 
meeting of Methodists was held to say 
that if the church did not authorize its 
members to play cards and go to the dance, 
the young people were all going to leave 
the church, or, if not members, refuse to 
join. To give piquancy to the story, my 
name was coupled with that of a Mr. 
Quayle, an estimable layman who was 
present, in the endorsement of the unli- 
censed bid for the game-loving and frivo- 
lous to ‘‘ join the church.’’ As there is an 
eloquent and worthy Methodist preacher 
bearing the name of Quayle — but who 
was at home that night in a city many 
hundreds of miles away — he was made 
to share with ‘‘ the Bishop’’in the noto- 
riety of exploiting worldliness under the 
guise of the General Rules of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. Forthwith a 
‘*prominent pastor,’’ whose name was 
given, was made to rush into the 
preachers’ meeting of another great city 
to say he ‘‘ sympathized with the Bishop 
and Dr. Quayle in demanding license for 
the Methodists to play cards and dance.”’ 
Then came the featherweights and heavy- 
weights in the editorials of both the secu- 
lar and religious papers to wrestle with 
the expressed determination of the church 
to repeal all legislation concerning world- 
ly diversions; and I have been over- 
whelmed with letters from all over the 
ehurch calling me to account. Even the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is 
represented in friendly appeals to me not 
to harm the young people down there. 
The Chicago incident is not of the 
slightest moment, for ‘‘ the black crows ”’ 
will fly away as readily as they came to 
‘dance our heyday guise.’’ But the be- 
wilderment of the controversy over the 
restrictions of {| 248 in the Discipline of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is amazing. 
It is not surprising that *‘ the boys on the 
papers’’ and space-writers, who rush in 
where ‘‘angels fear to tread’’ imagine 
that the only argument for repeal of the 
paragraph is to give Methodist people 
lwense to do all that it now forbids ; but 
that Methodist preachers or even Meth- 
odist young people would urge that claim 
is impossible. I cannot believe that 


Methodist young people have no serious 
purpose. When the question was up in 
the New England Conference and letters 
were written to the possible delegates to 
the Generai Conference to get their opin- 
ions of the paragraph, I frankly stated 
that I was opposed to such legislation, but 
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never for a s;aoment imagined that intelli- 
gent Christian people would suppose that 
I was therefore in favor of ‘‘ such amuse- 
ments as are obviously of misleading or 
questionable moral tendency.’’ I was 
opposed to such legislation because it was 
an attempt to specify everything one 
should not do, and thus imply that license 
was given to what was not specified, and 
that it left nothing for ‘‘ the inner light ”’ 
to do — ‘‘ God has His dwelling in every 
good man ;’’ it was legislation to force the 
conscieuce back from the Christian to the 
Mosaic dispensation. ‘‘ Practice must set- 
tle the habit of doing without reflecting 
on the rule.’’ 

This daily-newspaper argument for re- 
peal brings to mind a colored brother who 
was a member of the People’s Church 
when I was the pastor, and one of his 
testimonies in the prayer and class-meet- 
ings. He was accustemed to begin: 
‘‘ Brothers and sisters, morally, polit- 
ically, socially and religiously, I am all 
right; but financially I am in much the 
same state that I was.’’ On the occasion 
to which I refer, he was in an exultant 
mood, and told us that he had had the 
best week of all his life: ‘‘ Monday I had 
more money for my day’s work than ever 
before. Tuesday less work and just as 
much money. Wednesday was a good 
average, and Thursday 1 went to the 
circus.’’ Some one smiled, and instantly 
he broke off, saying: ‘I see you laugh 
at my Christian testimony, but I has 
opinions of my own — J believe a Chris- 
tian mam can go anywhere and do any- 
thing.”’ 

Bunglesome as the paragraph is, the 
evident intention of the framer was to 
legislate against such things as were “ ob- 
viously of misleading or questionable 
moral tendency ;’’ if not, he was not to 
be taken seriously ; but the legis/ation is 
to be taken only seriously. It was be- 
cause a delegate to the General Confer- 
ence at Chicago sought to show the /an- 
guage of the paragraph was trifling, that 
he occasioned such a tumult; the Con- 
ference would brook no such interpreta- 
tion. No matter what the language is, the 
legislation contemplated only ‘‘ matters 
obviously of misleading or questionable 
moral tendency.’’ If matters grouped in 
the paragraph can be shown to be free 
from such imputation, then obviously the 
General Conference did not intend to in- 
clude them. 

In this day of intelligent integrity, it is 
not worthy of the Christian man or 
woman to ‘split hairs’? on matters of 
‘‘questionable moral tendency.’’ ‘ Di- 
vine indifference and brutish indifference 
are too often confounded.’’ The acute 
moral sense supported firmly with posi- 
tive moral purpose finds no ‘splitting of 
hairs’’ possible— matters of ‘‘ question- 


-able moral tendency” are not sectile. 


‘* We are irresolute so long as the strength 
of competing desires is evenly matched.” 
Indecision denotes lack of intellectual 
conviction ; irresolution denotes defect of 
volition, weakness of will. Indecision 
commonly denotes a temporary state or 
condition ; irresolution a state of char- 
acter. There doubtless are those tn the 
church who like to make their pleasures 
conform as nearly as possible to the pleas- 
ures of the world, and for worldly reasons. 
It is this disposition which led Spurgeon 
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to say : ‘' Nowadays compromise and in- 
difference rule supreme, and instead of 
solid grit, we have putty and wax.”’ But 
if the owner of carriages and horses 
selected from all the applicants for coach- 
man ouly the man who would drive ‘‘ on 
the other side of the road’’ from the 
brink of the precipice, and not the man 
who could drive within a half inch of it 
and feel safe, there must be no question 
in dealing with the salvation of the soul. 
The church is not safe in the hands, 
much less the prayers, of persons who 
make friendship with worldliness the 


condition of their coming into the 
ehurch. ‘'God help the sheep when the 
wolf is judge.’’ 


Liberal and tolerant as I have always 
tried to be, and willing always to play 
when playing was needed and fitting, I 
have never left any question concerning 
my opinion of, or dealing with, persons 
who violate their vows, with no care for 
their rehgious influence. And I have 
never found it necessary to go beyond the 
courtesy of Christian pcliteness in my ap- 
peal even to the lovers of pleasure more 
than the lovers of God to secure consist- 
ent conduct. No sensible person confuses 
himself with what js innocently playful 
and what is ‘‘ obviously of misleading or 
questionable moral tendency.’’ If I 
come home after six months’ absence 
from my family, and my little girl takes 
me trippingly across the fluor for very joy 
that cannot be still, either to the measure 
of her emotions or the music of the piano 
which her mother plays with sympathy, 
and my neighbors cannot distinguish the 
difference between the habits of my 
home and the dance as an institution 
with its immemorial associations of 
‘questionable moral tendency,’’ whether 
in the hall of the uncanny and lowly or 
in the fashionable assembly of the Four 
Hundred, where a little time ago in the 
great metropolis the young men broke 
champagne bottles over the shoulders and 
evening dresses of the young women, and 
all went home from the heated parlors 
and passions of the night through the 
cold and worse conditions of the early 
morning, I can sharpen their wits by 
sending them away from their homes for 
six months. Persons who cannot distin- 
guish the difference between the upas and 
the holly, the pleasure of sin and the in- 
nocent joy of loving, happy hearts, need a 
school-house or an asylum. 

And as for cards, my experience with a 
young man in East Boston, whose family 
went hungry while he gambled his day’s 
wages in the late hours of the night, does 
not lead me to think favorably of persons 
who passionately frequent games of 
chance, It is childish retreat to run 
under cover for defence by comparing and 
attacking the children’s game of ‘‘ au- 
thors,’’ students’ game of chess, or possi- 
bly the parlor ping-pong. Persons who 
choose games of “ questionable moral 
tendency ” will certainly not wish to iu- 
vest themselves with the sacraments and 
other cloaks of hypocrisy. If they may, 
the church can only fend itself ; other- 
wise the danger is imminent everywhere. 
Think you there is no danger? I waited 
eighteen hours once for a train, to learn 
later that the engineer, instead of taking 
his needed sleep and rest, had gone to the 
town tavern and played cards until three 
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o'clock in the morning, when he mounted 
his engine to plunge the whole train over 
his head before daylight, because he was 
running indifferently and too rapidly 
around the curve. He killed himself and 
fireman, mangled most of the employees, 
and burned every car, with thirty or forty 
of the passengers. If there may be “ Chris- 
tian people ’’ who can drive within a few 
feelings of this passion for gambling, but 
in home-parties instead of ‘‘ the public 
house,’’ at games of ‘‘ progressive euchre”’ 
for stakes politely called “ prizes,’’ we do 
not need their ‘ religious influence ”’ in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Good 
and intelligent people will courteously 
respond to the slightest intimation of the 
pastor. “If we give occasion for the 
least harm to the church, we will give no 
more occasion while the world stands.,’’ 
If the statutes of Massachusetts for 1883 
and 1885 were enforced fairly and justly 
on all citizens alike, the “ religious influ- 
ence ’’ of such refinements in gambling 
would not harm any of the churches long. 


Shasta Retreat, California. 





BEING A «WEE FELLOW” 
AGAIN, IN IRELAND 


REV. WILLIAM LOVE, D. D. 


-\ INCE coming here to stop a week or 
two with my mother, the old famil- 
iar sights have been before my eyes con- 
stantly. Up there six miles away, be- 
yond Magherafelt towards the city of 
Londonderry, lie the blue, semi-circular 
Gallon Mountains. And when I! was 
a ‘‘ wee fellow’”’ looking at them from 
here, and saw the clouds and the moun- 
tains meet, I supposed there was the end 
of the world. All about me there was a 
rim like a great wash-bowl, and the sun- 
lit sky rested on this rim like a big cover 
for a dish, and I, and cows, and horses, 
and trees, and birds, and everything, were 
in this earth wash-bow! with the sky fora 
cover. But now when I look at these 
mountains I know there are other moun- 
tains behind them —I have been over 
them on my wheel —the Derry Moun- 
tains; and behind these Lough Foyle, 
and back of Lough Foyle the sea, and be- 
yond the sea America, with its mountains 
and boys and girls with wonder in their 
eyes and longing in their hearts to see 
what lies beyoud the hills aud mountains. 
When I used to want anything my 
mother thought I could not get she did 
not tell me I was chasing a will-o’-the- 
wisp, or crying for the rainbow or the 
moon, but would look at me and say: 
‘Oh, well, wee fellow, when the sky falls 
we will all catch larks.’’ So many a day 
I waited for the sky to sink down until 
the top of it would be so low the larks 
could not get away from me. 

I have wandered about the river — Moy- 
ola — through the meadows, startling the 
ousel or ‘‘ water-hen,’’ and the ‘ corn- 
crake’ or land-rail, aud the otter, and 
hare, and muskrat just as I used to do 
when I was a wee fellow. Likewise have 
I fished with a rod and flies for trout, and 
lain in the heather and watched the moss- 
lark (that is a skylark that builds its nest 
in the heather instead of the grass) feeding 
her young —in short, done everything 
just as [ used todo when I was a “ wee 
fellow.’”’ I am here for a rest, and it is 
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restful to me to be alone away out in the 
country seeing wild animals and birds, 
smelling the sweet odors of many kinds of 
flowers, and watching the fish flash over 
the sandy or gravelly shallow-places, 
making the water fly up in mist us they 
pass until a rainbow appears in it, and lis- 
tening to the titmouse, a little gray 
bird with a weak, mournful voice, to the 
skylark with its strong glad song, and to 
the corn-crake’s melodious ‘ quack, 
quack,’’ like the voice of a hen trying to 
imitate the quack of a duck as it wanders 
among the reeds and rushes. Oh, but I 
would like to have some boys, no “ wee 
felluws,’’ that I know, with me here ! 

There was just one thing which I used 
to do that I had not done until this after- 
noon. Some days ago I got an old spade 
and an old tin wash-basin and went forth 
to do it. But after having crossed one 
field the sense of the ludicrousness of the 
thing got the better of me, and I came 
back, That sense of the ludicrous stayed 
with me like a fly in the ointment of my 
enjoyment. When I went to bed I 
dreamed about this thing. Well, the old 
impulse to be a ‘‘ wee fellow ’”’ again in 
this remaining enjoyment came upon me 
and conquered. This afternoon I got the 
old spade and the old tin wash-basin and 
went forth a wee fellow once more. Down 
a grass field, into a little meadow, past a 
spring-well with an old hawthorn tree be- 
side it allovergrown with ivy, which tree 
is believed by the people to be a“ wee 
folk ’’ or fairy-tree ; then along a hedge of 
white-thorn and black-thorn and holly- 
bushes, all wicked prickers of the wee fel- 
low who tries to go through. 

Now, then, when I was a ‘‘ wee fel- 
low,’’ thirty years ago, I used to dig sods 
and dam the narrowest place of this wee 
river, some places not more than three 
feet wide, and when the water was 
stopped take my old tin pail or pan and 
bale the water out of this pool and then 
there would be a lively time. The eels 
and trout would be wriggling and leaping 
about my bare feet while I would be 
grabbing them and throwing them out. 
I tell you it was fun. Then when the 
pool was fished out, I would go down 
along the bed of the brook and the trout 
would be sprawling and jumping while I 
was throwing them out on the grass. I 
always got plenty of trout when I 
dammed this ‘‘ wee river.”’ 

Well, this afternuon the fever came 
upon me to dam the “‘ wee river.’”’ So I 
went. I dammed it, and went to work te 
throw the water out of the pool. Never 
before did I see so clearly the advantages 
a ‘‘ wee fellow’’ has over a man, First, 
my back was longer, and it was a 
long way to stoop; then I was stiffer 
than I used to be; but I kept throwing 
the water out of the pool down the brook 
in front of me whence it ran on ; I had to 
burry, too, because if the water ran cover 
my dam before I got the pool dry, all my 
labor would be lost. I can tell you it is 
warm when one is working hard where 
there is no breeze on the llth of July. 
The sweat was pouring off me. But, 
worse, I had a note-book, and a pair of 
glasses, and maybe half a dozen letters, 
and a fountain pen in my vest and inside 
coat pockets. Plash! All had dropped 
into the water and mud! Then I remem- 
bered a ‘‘ wee fellow’”’ at this job threw 
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off his coat. I threw off mine, and went 
again to work. When the water got low 
I had to stand on- stones that had been 
vunder the water. Now these stones are 
slippery, and, swish! my shoes slipped 


off them and I[ was in the pool ‘ boots 


and all!’’ Then it occurred to me that 
a ‘‘ wee fellow ’’ took off his shoes. But 
what use to take mine off now? My feet 
were wet and time was precious, for the 
water was filling up behind my dam. 

Well, the pool is nearly dry, and, sure 
‘enough, the eels wriggle and squirm and 
the trout jump just as they used to do. 
When the pool was fished, I went down 
along the edge of the brook on my knees, 
pulling the long grass back with one hand 
and grabbing the trout with the other. I 
have hunted jack-rabbits and foxes, shot 
ducks and prairie chickens, and trolled 
for pickerel, catching two six-pounders 
one afternoon, but I never at any sport 
was as excited as this afternoon. I saw 
the trout and heard the swirr they made 
as they got into shallow places, and knew 
my dam must soon break and let the 
water over ; and so I went along grabbing 
the trout. I had no time to fool with the 
eeis, and when I came toa pool with the 
briars and grass tangled over it, and the 
trout flipping in it, I got so excited I lost 
my balance and went in on my Lead as 
I made a lureh for another big trout. 
When the water coming down waked me 
up—for my dam had broken —there 
I was like a vrazy fellow, without coat, 
cuffs, or hat, all covered with mud and 
wet from head to heels. But I had been 
genuinely a ‘‘ wee fellow’”’ again for half 
an hour, and I had my dish of trout, too. 
Now I am sitting at the fire drying my 
feet and telling you of it while my mother 
is dressing some nice mountain brook trout 
for supper. 


Castle- Dawson, July 11. 





DECISION DAY 


HIS expressive name has been given to 
a day recently introduced into church 
calendars. On this day it is the custom ot 
an increasing number of churches to bring 
their Sunday-svhool teaching to its normal 
issue in the self-committal to Christian 
discipleship ot such pupils as are ot suitable 
age and understanding. This is so logical 
and natural a thing to do that it has met 
with much tavor and a widening adoption. 
It is, however, a wide departure trom the 
long-continued method of the churches 
which are adopting it, and a close approxi- 
mation to the method which they have 
severely criticised in other churches. 

Two metkods of recruiting the church 
trom the children of the church have long 
been distinctive of the two main groups 
into which churches are divided by their 
different emphasis on the Sacraments and 
the Word. In the Roman and the Greek 
Churches, and in a minor and varying de- 
gree in the Anglican, it is the Sacraments 
that are emphasized. In the rest, includ- 
ing the Protestant churches generally, it is 
the Word, the sermon. The first group, 
together with the Lutheran (whose idea of 
the Eucharist resembles the Roman more 
than the Protestant conception), emphasizes 
nurture as the natural means of increase. 
Christian teaching is expected to prepare 
the children tor confirmation and tull com- 
munion at an early age. In the second 
group, for at least a hundred and fifty years 
since modern revivalism began in the 
eighteenth century, reliance has been placed 
on rupture, though quite inconsistently 
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with their general and traditional practice 
ot infant baptism. Baptized or unbaptized, 
with or without Christian teaching in the 
howe or the church, the individual was ex- 
pected to be brought to Christian disciple- 
ship and into full communion through an 
abrupt experience of a more or less convul- 
sive break trom the non-religious to the 
religious life. This, moreover, might be at 
any time, or never, as it might please the 
sovereign Spirit in His mysterious working 
out of the electing decree. 

The present writer has read a letter writ- 
ten nearly a century since by a girl in her 
teens at boarding-school. A Presbyterian 
clergyman’s daughter, theologically in- 
structed, imbued with the beliet that oaly 
a convulsive experience which she had not 
passed through could translate her from the 
condition of a child of wrath to thatof a child 
ot grace, her letter was blotted with tears, 
asshe besought her parents to pray for her 
that in the revival then shaking the school 
she might not be passed over by the regen- 
erating Spirit. Such was the ultra-Paulin- 
ism to which Protestantism had rebounded 
in its zeal for the Pauline ideal of the 
church as composed wholly of the regen- 
erate — insisting, inits revolt from a theory 
of regeneration through nurture which had 
faded till little was left ot it but intant bap- 
tism, that regeneration must be in rupture 
like the experience of Saul of Tarsus. 

The corrective to this sad aberration was 
first brought by Dr. Bushnell’s epoch- 
marking book on “Christian Nurture”’ 
nearly sixty years since. His conception 
of the Divine Spirit as exercising a regen- 
erative influence through the channels of 
nature and nurture was deemed so heret- 
ical by the ultra-Paulinists or that time that 
the Massachusetts Sabbath-school Society 
canceled an arrangement forits publication. 
But it did its work. A slow and gradual 
return set in from the ultra- Pauline theory 
ot rupture tothe Paulineand catholic theory 
of nurture, as the normal way of bringing 
the children of the church into conscious 
discipleship and tull communion. Ot late 
this return has become more conspicuous. 
The primitive catechumenate has been re- 
vived in many churches under the name ot 
the pastor’s class. The psychological in- 
vestigations of such men as President Stan- 
ley Hall and Professor Starbuck have 
quickened it by showing that the physio- 
logical change taking place in the period ot 
adolescence is accompanied with a psychi- 
cal budding of larger and more religious 
thoughts of lite, which marks a peculiarly 
auspicious time for the wise direction that 
promotes the religious choice and secures 
the Christian self-committal. 

One further step only was needed to com- 
plete this return to true Paulinism. It has 
been taken by the churches that have in- 
stituted their ‘‘ Decision Day.’’ Without 
such a day or season, any theory of nurture 
would be incomplete. Without it the issue 
ot nurture is leit to more or less happy 
chance. With it the issue is brought under 
definite prevision and judicious adaptation 
of means to the end in view. Such a day 
the churches that never abandoned the 
theory ot nurture tor that of rupture have 
always recognized — their annual time of 
coming forward as candidates tor confir- 
mation. The seemingly new inst.tution of 


‘Decision Day simply marks the complete 


return of the churches adopting it froma 
comparatively recent aberration to the 
im memoria) catholic and Biblical way. 
This return has enlisted strong advo- 
cacy, and exhibits increasing strength and 
volume, though hardly yet ready tor statis- 
tical exhibition. Among Presbyterians 
the New York State Sunday-school Associ- 
ation recommends it, and reports that it 
has doubled the number received from the 
Sunday-school into the church during the 
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year. Some strong Methodist churches arg 
reported to have adopted it. The influence 
of the Christian Endeavor and similar so. 
cieties of young people may be reckoned 
as strongly favorable to its spread. The 
historical, logical, and practical grounds 
for it are strong enough to warrant the ex. 
pectation that in no long time it will be 
recognized in every growing church. 

As the alternative to nurture, rupture 
remains for reliance only where nurture 
has been lacking or unsuccessful. When 
nature’s time for the unfolding of religious 
consciousness at the opening ot childhood 
into adolescence has gone by without time- 
ly determination to the religious life, and 
the ice of indifference has begun to form 
and thicken, there may still be hope, and 
must be effort, to induce the experience 
that only can break it up. But this last 
resort has been long and sadly mistaken 
for the first resort, and only by discourag- 
ing results has the mistake been discov- 
ered. The discovery helps to explain the 
decline ot infant baptism that for some 
years has been deplored. This rite, both 
presupposing and pleiging Christian nur- 
ture, could hardly be expected to escape 
decline in churches that tailed to supply its 
sequel in a nurture leading up to a normal 
issue in some sort ot a decision day. — The 
Outlook. 





WHY THE BABY WAS NAMED 
BELL 


REV. GEORGE C. WILDING, D. D. 


HAT is more interesting than to 
study che names of people? In 
Bible days what remarkable significance 
shined out ofa name! In those daysa 
name was not hitched on to a helpless 
baby for some poetical or fanciful reason 
or to honor some rude old ancestor ; but 
the name told a story in itself. It grew 
out of some timely event associated with 
the child, or it shadowed forth some com- 
ing characteristic of the little one, or it 
prophesied some striking incident yet to 
come to pass. We see it gleaming forth 
in such names as these : Jacob, supplanter ; 
Joshua, saviour; Jeremiah, exalted of 
God ; Abraham, father of a multitude ; 
and a host of similar instances could be 
supplied from the old Book. 

But nowadays what is in a name? 
How little it means, how bare of signifi- 
cance! How greatly embarrassed Martin 
Luther, Joha Wesley, or George Wash- 
ington would be could these worthies but 
meet on the street some of the characters 
who bear these great names today ! How 
they would grind their teeth over the 
modern practice of naming children after 
great men, and wish they might bring it 
to a sudden end. 

In line with what I have said I want to 
tell the story of an instance of selecting a 
name for a baby that is quite a good deal 
more in harmony with the good old Bible 
method of naming children than is our 
absurd and unmeaning method of today. 

It came to pass somewhat on this 
wise : The brave little Methodist Church 
in the pretty and tasteful suburban vil- 
lage of W —— had put forth a_ heroic 
and sublime effort that had culminated 
in the erection of a somewhat neat 
and attractive house of worship. That 


portion of the house of God that was 
designed for actual service — that is, the 
part that rested upon the ground — was 
completed some ‘time before that auspi- 
cious and wonderful day of dedication. 
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But the portion of the little temple that 
was intended to be a trifle ornamental, 
the part that crept up into the air, was 
left incomplete, to be finished at some 
later and more munificent day. 

Why is it that thie is so often done? Is 
it that we must have the rooms in which 
to worship the Creator at once, but we can 
wait for the beauty till we are better able to 
pay the bills connected with its creatiou, 
a little further along the way? Noting so 
many Roman Catholic churches and 
cathedrals with unfinished towers and 
spires, I once asked an intelligent man 
who, I felt, would know, why it was so; 
and his reply was that no house of wor- 
ship of this faith paid Peter’s Pence to 
the Pope till it was entirely completed. 
This, he said, was the cause of so many 
spires that lacked but a trifle of being fin- 
ished off. They saved the tax to His 
Holiness. But that cannot be the case 
with us, for we have no pope. 

At any rate the tower of the plain little 
church in W —— remained in that unfin- 
ished condition for some considerable 
time. The energetic and hopeful young 
pastor, Brother 8., lamented this halting 
state of affairs in his beloved church, but 
he could not see any immediate method 
of remedying the annoying defect. He 
thought long and hard about it, but that 
incomplete church tower mocked his 
youthful ambition. 

One evening, when things were about 
at this state, the young ‘pastor took tea 
with one of the elderly ladies of his con- 
gregation who was quite original in her 
way and who did a good deal of her own 
thinking between Sundays. During the 
course of the evening a grandson of the 
hostess referred slightingly and playfully 
to that blunt tower on the Methodist 
church. The pastor blushed painfully 
and apologized lamely for the familiar 


eyesore, and the matter was dropped for 


the time. 

As the preacher bade this dear old lady 
good-bye she quietly and modestly in- 
vited him to come in some afternoon soon 
and talk with her about au important 
matter, Don’t blame the poor preacher. 
Like all faithful pastors his hands were 
full even to running over. He forgot all 
about this suggestive invitation as the 
busy days flew by ; and yet he had fully 
meant to run in soon and talk this matter 
over with his aged friend and counselor. 
The difficulty was that there were not 
days enough in the week. 

Meeting him soon afterward, she re- 
proved him gently for his forgetfulness 
aud neglect, and a day was fixed upon 
for the call and conversation. This time 
he did not forget the engagement, but kept 
it. He enjoyed the hour at the pleasant 
tea-table of his aged friend and parish- 
ioner; and yet he had little idea what 
wasin theair. As the agreeable meal 
came to a close, however, this devout old 
lady enlightened her pastor as to the sub- 
ject of her meditations With a smile on 
her aged face she turned toward her youth- 
ful spiritual adviser and pleasantly ob- 
served: ‘* It would be an excellent idea to 
complete that awkward and ugly church 
tower on our pretty little church and hang 
a bell in it.’”’ 

Of course the pastor most promptly and 
heartily agreed with her, but closed his 
opinion with the suggestion that it would 
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cost quite a snug sum of money to make 
the desired and much-needed improve- 
ments. She hesitated for a thoughtful 
minute or two, and then quietly expressed 
a willingness to give fifiy dollars toward 
the expense if it was undertaken. 

This suggestion quickened the circula- 
tion and respiration of this immature 
preacher quite noticeably. A lot of fresh, 
new ideas danced across the platform of 
his mind. In fancy he pictured that 
church spire already climbing high up 
into the blue stmosphere, and dimly he 
could catch the faint notes of a far-off 
church bell. He quickly rounded his 
excited thoughts into an orderly proces- 
sion, and, fingering nervously the glass 
tumbler on the table before him, he mod- 
estly inquired of his kind hostess if she 
would not be willing to donate the needed 
bell in case he raised the fund to complete 
the stubby tower and swing it high in air. 
He flushed and trembled at his own 
temerity. 

To his utter astonishment she promptly 
replied that she would be pleased to do so. 
Her answer caught his breath and sent the 
good red blood rushing to his finger and 
toe-tips. This was glorious news indeed. 
How it would thrill the community when 
it leaked out, as it soon was sure to do ! 

When they settled down to details, as 
they very soon did, the preacher found 
that this dear woman was thoroughly in- 
formed along all lines in regard to church 
bells. She sent her grandson into another 
room for catalogues of a number of the 
great bell foundries which she had pro- 
cured weeks ago, and discussed all the 
various bells brought under consideration 
in a most intelligent manner. She ques- 
tioned her pastor as to the weight of a 
bell that would be suitable for their church 
tower, and that callow young minister 
was surprised to learn that this innocent 
old lady was fully as well informed along 
that line as was her college-bred pastor. 
In a most resolute way she ended the 
conversation by saying : ‘‘ At any rate it 
must be bigger than the Presbyterian 
bell.”’ 

When the preacher marched homeward 
that evening toward that snug little Meth- 
odist parsonage he was possibly the very 
proudest man in the town of W —. 
And like the loyal husband that he was, 
he could not go to sleep till he had told 
his young wife all about it. What won- 
derful dreams of tapering church spires 
and melodious bells hovered about his 
head as it pressed the pillow that vict> 
rious night ! 

All in good season tbat official board 
was called together and the matter of the 
fine new bell was laid before them in all 
of its details. Of course everybody had to 
be heard, as the matter was discussed pro 
and con. But at last all of the grumblers 
and prophets of evil were overcome and the 
board voted with a hurrah to raise the 
funds and complete that stub of a tower 
if their kind old friend would give 
the bell. Or, in other words, they 
would grant permission to the preacher to 
canvass the town and raise the requisite 
money to complete the tower if it could 
be done. That is usually the way it is 
done. 

In raising church money that pastor 
had but two rules that he worked in 
spirit and to the letter: The first was to 
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keep good-natured despite all that hap- 
pened, and the other was never to stop 
till he got all of the money that the occa- 
sion required. On this occasion he 
worked these two rules of his most faith- 
fully, and of course he won. Such men 
always win. They don’t know when 
they fail, nor what failure is. 

At last the auspicious day arrived when 
the church tower was completed, and be- 
came a thing of symmetry and beauty 
instead of the stubby hump that had so 
long tantalized the good people of that 
fair little town. A great multitude is 
assembled to witness the hoisting of the 
handsome new bell donated by this dear 
old saint. After a good degree of diffi- 
culty the bell swings into its place and is 
ready for its sacred offices. How sweet 
ani pure is that first melodious note! 
How that vast concourse of people strain 
ears and eyes to hear and see as the pastor 
and the donor of the bell hand in hand 
catch the bell rope, aud, with steady 
movement, the happy bell rings forth 
eighty-six times—a rich silver peal for 
every one of the years that this generous- 
hearted old lady had spent in this beau- 
tiful world of ours. 

Just as the bell was ringing forth its 
joyous story a tiny bit of a baby girl came 
to the parsonage across the lawn. As 
soon as the good news came to the ears 
of the people they all, with one accord, 
insisted that the new baby be named Bell, 
in honor of the day and the occasion. Of 
course it was done. Who could resist 
such an appeal ? 

Although the baby girl has grown to be 
a handsome young lady, the good people 
of W ——will always think of her as 
‘Baby Bell.’’ The historic bell rings out 
its glad invitations to the Lord’s house as 
sweetly as it did a score of years ago, but 
the loyal -hearted donor of the bell has 
long since departed to that better country 


“* Where congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths never end.” 


Elizabeth, N. J. 





The New Journalism 
[From the World's Work, | 


The sensational papers, along with their noisy 
degradation of the profession into a vulgar com- 
mercial trade, taught several useful lessons. 
They enormously widened the area of news- 
paper influence. They discovered hitherto 
forgotten millions of readers. They proved the 
possibility of profitable one-cent papers. They 
brougbt about the organization of profitable 
advertising. While they were making the in- 
active moralists mourn, they were teaching 
men who were willing to profit by their iessons 
the way to make journalism both more useful 
and more profitable than it had ever been. 
They were opening new fields of influence and 
of iueome. 

Now, as a profession that can do an honorable 
and important service to society becomes also 
profitable, it becomes increasingly attractive to 
strong men. The period of the Great Editor — 
the man who carried on a party debate every 
morning and gave his readers a sort of contin- 
uous gladiatorial performance —is past. The 
day of the Sensational Journalist is passing — 
the man who boasts of his paper’s circulation 
and of his charities — because other sorts of 
self-conscious millionaires also bave risen to 
pley this sorry game, xnd the newspaper 
braggart is ceasing to attract attention. Mean- 
while the conscientious, well-equipped army of 
high-minded men who practise the profession is 
increasing every year. 





— Resisting a sin may be hard; but to meet 


its coneeapnnen is going to be a great deal 
harder. It is an economy in effort to resist 
temptations. — Wellspring. 
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THE FAMILY 


BELLS AT EVENING 
FANNY J. CROSBY. 


I turned from the crowded city, 
And strolled by myseli alone, 
Languidly musing, and humming a tune 
In a dull and drowsy tone, 
Till I came to a lovely village 
That nestled among the dells ; 
Then my heart leaped up with a strange, 
wild thrill 
At the sound of the evening bells — 


Now bursting in sudden clangor, 
Now melting in softer strains, 
Till I telt the power of my soul entranced, 
Held tast by unyielding chains ; 
E’en now I can hear the echo 
That floated among the dells; 
And I weep as then I wept for joy 
At the sound ot the evening bells. 


Ah me! it is bright as ever, 
The close ot a halcyon day 
That down in the vault ot a moldering past 
I thought I had laid away ; 
But the same warm gush of feeling 
Again in my bosom swells; 
And I wonder if still trom the old church 
spire 
Ring out those evening bells. 


I think of that rustic village 
Secluded as once it stood, 

With its dwellings so unpretending, 
That sheltered the pure and good ; 

And a lone, sweet voice is blending 
With the echoes among the dells; 

And a torm trips by with a fairy tread, 
As I list to the evening bells. 


I stand where a whitethorn blossoms, 
But not by myselt alone; 
I am looking into a girlish tace, 
And catching her every tone; 
And this is our young love’s dawning ; 
What rapture its memory tells! 
And our hearts keep time witb the mellow 
chime, 
The chime ot the evening bells. 


O throb of « passing moment! 
O bliss that will come no more! 
We met, and too soon we parted ; 
The dream ot my lite is o’er. 
The bells of my heart are silent; 
She sleeps in that distant clime; 
But I sometimes ask it her soul can hear 
The bells at the evening time. 


The bells of my heart are silent, 
The springs of my youth are dry; 
And yet in my lonely musings 
I long like a bird to fly; 
I yearn for one look at the village 
That nestles among the dells ; 
Then to pass away in the gloaming 
*Mid the chiming of evening bells. 


— From “ Bells at Evening and Other 
Verses.”’ 





The Making of Saints 


RECENT magazine article on “A 
oii Maker of Saints ” tells of the work- 
shops in Paris, and of one large one in par- 
ticular, where are manuutactured the images 
which are sent far and wide to be set up in 
churches, shrines, and devout homes. 
Headless St. Anthonys and armless St. 
Michaels, with many another of the long 
calendar, can be tound in the ovens, in the 
modeling room and finishing room. Saints 
in all stages of completion are scattered 
every where, and the writer speaks of his in- 
terest in the place as blended with rever- 
ence. : 

What a pity that the same feeling is not 
oftener awakened in the world’s great work- 
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shop where the real saints are being made ! 
Scattered everywhere, taulty, imperfect, 
showing but taint glimpses of what they are 
to be, we view them not with interest or 
reverence, but chiefly with impatience be- 
cause they grow into shape so slowly. The 
fires of trialare doing their work upon 
some, the chisels of care and grief are 
gradually shaping others, and the “ finish- 
ing room ” seems a long way off. But shall 
we watch them with less of interest and 
faith than is given to the image saints? 
Even these last are not made in a day. -- 
Wellspring. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 








The fire of beaven is on the dusty ways, 
Tne wayside blossoms open to the biaze, 
The whole wood-worild is one full peal of praise. 
— Tennyson. 
* ® * 
Irefuse to be disappointed ; I will only 
praise. — James Hannington. 
s*e 
Jesus is primarily thinking of individ- 
uals. The initial impulse of His word and 
work is the thought of the preciousness of 
personality. — Francis G. Peabody, D. D. 


e*« 


To every erring child God sends merciful 
help. In the wilderness the meal is spread, 
and instead of remonstrance angel hands 
soothe the weary and despondent prophet. 
Our fits ot depression and apparent deser- 
tion as oiten arise from physical as spiritual 
causes, and God knows our trame. — Rev. 
F. B. Meyer. 


a *% 


Ecclesiastes calls you the All-powertul ; 
the Maceabees call you the Creator ; the 
Epistle to the Ephesians calls you Liberty ; 
Baruch calls you Immensity ; the Psalms 
call you Wisdom and Truth; John calls 
you Light; the Book ot Kings calls you 
Lord ; Exodus calls you Providence ; Le- 
viticus, Sanctity ; Esdras, Justice; the crea- 
tion calls you God ; man calls you Father ; 
but Solomon calls you Compassion, and 
that is the most beautiful ot all your names. 
— Victor Hugo. 


Why do we let human malignity em bit- 
ter us? why should ingratitude, jealousy— 
perfidy even — enrageus? There is no end 
to recriminations, complaints, or reprisals. 
The simplest plan is to blot everything out. 
Anger, rancor, bitterness, trouble the soul. 
Every man is a dispenser of justice; but 
there is one wrong that he is not bound to 
punish — that of which he himself is the 
victim. Such a wrong is to be healed, not 
avenged. Fire purifies all. — Amiel. 


a*« 


There is one mind common to all individ- 
ual men. Every man is an inlet to the 
same and to all of the same. He that is 
once admitted to the right of reason is 
made a freeman of the whole estate. What 
Plato has thought he may think ; what a 
saint has telt he may teel; what at any 
time has befallen any man, he can under- 
stand. Who hath access to this universal 
mind is a party to all that is or can be done, 
for this is the only and sovereign agent. — 
Emerson. ’ 

7 ® . 

Each ot us is ringed about by two circles, 
both commonly called “triends.” The 
outer circle is the circle of our Likers, the 
inner is the circle ot our Lovers. ... The 
recipe ior making Likers calls for no rare 
material: all I need lies right before me 
and around me in the opportunities of doing 
truthful, just, kind things by those I deal 
with. The recipe calls for no rare element, 
and the mixing and the making take no 
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one day in the week. There is baking day, 
sweeping day, washing day, but no triend- 
making day. It is Monday’s, Tuesday’s, 
Wednesday’s work, and lasts through Sat. 
urday and Sunday and the twenty-ninth of 
February. As one does his business he 
makes his Liker. There is no place nor time 
nor way of making him save as we go the 
rounds ot common living; for by commoy 
deeds of the common life we all test likings, 
What is more, the recipe never wholly 
tails. Try it faithtully and it is sure to 
bring us Likers. It is worth repeating to 
ourselves and emphasizing — It we really 
wish to be, we can be “ wanted” in the 
world. — Rev. W. C. GANNETT, in * The 
Faith that Makes Faithtul.”’ 


a*« 


It was not merely what He said to men 
about eternal verities that convinced them. 
It was something in Himself, an atmos- 
phere surrounding Him, and a silent ra- 
diance shining trom Him, that made it 
easier for them to believe in their own 
spiritual nature and in the Divine exist- 
ence and presence.— Henry Van Dyke, 
D. D. 


a*s 


God ordered that the first great and 
national altar for His worship in Canaan 
should be built on Mount Ebal. An altar 
on Mount Gerizim ! — that would not strike 
us a8 anything out of the way; it is easy 
to worship God amid bhenedictions and 
pleasing gifts. But an altar on Mount 
Ebal, the mountain of malediction; wor- 
ship offered to God as the God of curses ; 
that does strike us odd and does arrest our 
attention. It, however, is _ instructive. 
Ebal has a mission to serve both Godward 
and manward, and that mission it nobly 
peritorms. Ebal is as real as Gerizim. 
The malediction is abroad in human lite 
just as really asis the benediction. And 
what is more, God is just as grand and as 
praiseworthy in issuing the curses as He is 
in issuing the blessings. God is to be wor- 
shiped tor everything He does. — Dr. David 
Gregg. 


i ask 
What He would have this evil do for me ? 
What is its mission? what its minisury ? 
What golden fruit lies hidden in its husk ? 
How shall it nurse my virtue, nerve my will, 
Chasten my passions, purify my love, 
And make me in some goodly sense like Him 
W ho bore the cross of evil while He lived, 
Who bungand bled upon it when He died, 
And now, in glory, wears the victor’s crown ? 

— J. G. Holland. 


Our best things come to us as gifts, with 
@ singular suddenness and unexpected- 
néss, and yet some sense of familiarity, 
too, as though they had belonged to us 
while we knew it not.— George S. Mer- 
riam, 


Do you tell me it does not pay to be a be- 
liever in Jesus Christ? Listen! I sat yes- 
terday by the side of an old lady. She 
“had seen better days.” Afflictions tol- 
lowed mistortunes: her husband became a 
helpless invalid ; her only child was near- 
ly blind; their savings were long since 
gone; she had supported the family for 
years; twice they had been obliged to 
move, eac: time into a poorer house. So 
the years had counted ou bringing to her 
and hers only apparently worse condi- 
tions. But as she told me these things, 
there was no complaint, no bitterness. 
Her face was filled with care-wrinkles, 
but, framed in beautiful gray hair, with a 
smile of unusual sweetness and content, 
was radiant with the happiness her soul 
enjoyed as she said: “‘ There is not money 
enough in the city to tempt me to part with 
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my experience. No, I would not give up 
» experience ot God’s presence and care 
for it all."— G. F. D. 





FANNY CROSBY 
KATHERINE MOODY SPALDING, 


y OTHING that I have ever seen in 
N print does justice to the personal- 
ity of Fanny Crosby, the blind bymn 
writer, Who is one of the most delightful 
women living. There is a charm about 
her that is wholly apart from her features, 
aud it is as useless to transcribe into type 
as it is to photograph life. We experience 
the same feeling when we see the portraits 
of certain people. The features are their 
own, but it is a Pygmalion statue before it 
received its soul. 

When I received permission from my 
friend to write something about her, it 
was With the condition that I should not 
make her ‘‘ too good,’’ for she knew me for 
a partial biographer, so, as whatever I say 
about her must be done in browns, the 
reader can turn on the bright light of im- 
agination, and then this story will make 
a background for one of the most beauti- 
ful pictures of a consecrated life and its 
activities. 

Fanny Crosby is not old. One of her 
correspondents, knowing of her dislike to 
be called aged in spite of her eighty years 
according to the family Bible, wrote con- 
cerning the delicate subject: ‘‘‘ The 
good die young,’ so you will be young as 
long as you live.’?’ The casual observer 
would say she is homely, but after an 
hour spent in her society would declare 
her to be beautiful. This same observer 
would express sympathy for her delicate 
health and sightless eyes, but a brief 
acquaintance only would convince him 
that her ‘‘ strength is as the strength of 
ten, because the Lord is with her,’”’ and 
that to be blind, is, to her, the blessing of 
her life. I doubt if she would know she 
were blind did not people coustantly re- 
mind her of the fact. She speaks of see- 
ing as naturally as those about her. She 
knows her friends as quickly by their 
voices as we by sight. She has traveled 
between New York and her home in 
Bridgeport, alone, many times, and 
even more extensively, going West and 
South, until very recent years, when a 
younger sister has been free to devote her- 
self exclusively to her comfort. She goes 
all over her house, and arranges her toilet, 
without help, and her hands are seldom 
empty of their accustomed knitting. At 
this time she is making a bed-spread 
of openwork design. The long needles 
have many stitches on them and the pat- 
tern is perfectly carried out. She chats as 
she works and her face beams with ani- 
mation as she listens. She is a merry 
Companion, and her associates must 
sharpen their wits to keep up witb her in 
repartee, She is always kind, though, 
for, however keen her thrusts, there is no 
malice in the tender heart that inscribes 
such sweet songs fer the comfort of the 
sin-sick soul. The keynote of her life is 
love. “You can’t save a man by telling 
him of his sins, He knows them al- 
ready,’’ she says. ‘‘Tell him there is 
pardon and love waiting for him.’’ 
“peaking of a certain man, who had done 
Wrong she asked, ‘‘ Don’t you thiuk he 
was a little unbalanced?’’ Receiving an 
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affirmative answer, she said, kindly, 
‘“‘Then let us have charity for him.’’ 
Always kind! 

Fanny Crosby lives in Bridgeport, 
Conn., at Mrs. William Becker's, 756 State 
Street, where she and her sister, Mrs. 
Carrie Rider, have rooms. She has an- 
other sister here, Mrs. Julia M. Athing- 
ton, and two nieces, Mrs. William F. 
Tait of 2027 Main Street, and Mrs. 
Henry D. Booth of 422 French Street. 
She still writes hymns which are pub- 
lished by the firm of Biglow & Main, and 
has been a contributor of theirs for thirty- 
eight years. They are very much at- 
tached to her, and mark the anniversary 





si beg 
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This portrait and autograph were obtained especially 
for this sketch. The attitude is a characteristic one. as 
the aged poetess sits in a large chatr holding a book in 
her bands. 





of her birthday each year by some spe- 
cial attention. Some of the most beauti- 
ful experiences of her life have come to 
her through her connection with this 
firm. The fact that she has written in 
the neighborhood of 5.000 hymns gives 
some estimate of the value of her contri- 
butions to this house. For the encour- 
agement of others, it may be raid that 
she was forty-four years of age before 
she began writing this class of poetry, 
but up to that time she had composed 
easily, and was a teacher of English in 
the institution for the blind at 34th Street 
in New York. 

Her early life was not without incident. 
She became blind when an infant, and 
there being no facilities then as now for 
teaching the blind, she spent most of her 
time in the open air, and was able to 
climb trees, and run races with the other 
children, her keen sense of feeling and 
hearing enabling her to keep out of the 
way of obstacles. She says she was treat- 
ed by her mother as the other children 
were, and relates that when she hustled 
herself into bed leaving her clothes in 
the middle of the room, her mother 
would tell her to get up and hang them 
up tidily. 

She finally went to school in New 
York, where she afterwards became a 
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teacher, and, of course, a new world 
opened to her. It was while here that 
she came to kuow Grover Cleveland very 
well, he being the secretary for three 
years of the Institute when he was a very 
young man. The acquaintance was re- 
newed after many years, when Miss 
Crosby called at his home in Lakewood 
during a visit with friends. The call was 
so delightful that a correspondence was 
begun which has never been broken. 
This was at a time just preceding his sec- 
ond term ; Miss Ruth was the household 
pet, and she thought Mrs. Cleveland very 
charming. 

The writing of hymns has brought her 
maby friends, and she frequently receives 
letters from people who have been greatly 
helped by them, and prominent people 
have been proud to call her friend. But 
in spite of these facts she is never elated, 
or vain, about them. She tells that when 
she was a girl in the Institute she was a 
great pet, and was fast attaining airs 
and vanities that were not natural to her. 
One day the superintendeut called her 
into his office and talked with her plainly 
but tenderly, telling her that he had not- 
ed the change in her. He told her that 
she had a gift for poetry, and should she 
devote herself to her highest aspirations, 
and be her sweet, simple self, she would 
be a good and useful woman, but that she 
should despise a flatterer as she would a 
serpent. ‘You will know when you 
have done a good work. Yeu have no 
right to be vain, it has all been given you 
by the good Lord,’’ he said. He urged 
her to store her mind with useful knowl- 
edge. She cordially thanked him for his 
advice, and followed it, with what result 
all the world knows. 

Knowing that she was to appear on the 
same platform with Princess Scheimmer- 
man when ehe was here a few years ago, 
I asked her if she had an opportunity to 
speak with her, for I well recollected that 
at the time she had said, ‘‘ The princess 
will not know me.’’ Her face lighted up 
at the question and she clapped her hands 
together as she is in the habit of doing 
when wishing to emphasize anything. 
She not only greeted her, but told her 
that the hymn, ‘‘ Safe in the Arms of 
Jesus,’’ was at one time of the greatest 
comfort to her. She was in prison where 
she was being persecuted for her faith, 
and as she lay down each night to rest, 
thinking perhaps the morrow would 
sound her death-knell, she would sing the 
hymu the sentiment of which was so 
precious. Miss Crosby was greatly 
touched by the pathetic incident. This 
hymn has been translated into numerous 
languages, including Hindu and Chinese. 
The hymn was written under pressure for 
time, having been composed and tran- 
scribed on paper in less than fifteen min- 
utes. It was written for W.H. Doane, 
who had composed the melody for which 
he wanted words. 

For eight years she studied English 
composition and rhythm, and is mor- 
bidly sensitive to a false metre or a flatted 
note — for her ear is musical as well. 
Even if asleep she will awake at the sound 
of false tones or rhythm. A gentleman 
knowing this once used it to his advan- 
tage. He wished to see her, but the at- 
tendants at her hotel were loth to call 
her, for they knew she was sleeping. 
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Time was short, and the business pressing. 
Going into the corridor where her room 
was located, he began to sing in a horrible 
voice, all out of tune. She immediately 
awakened. 

Fanny Crosby has been on many a plat- 
form to plead for the right, usually for her 
Master, but there was an eventful occasion 
when she appeared before Congress in be- 
half of those similarly afflicted. This was 
in 1844, and she claims, not without a 
modest pride, to be the first woman who 
ever went before that august body to pre- 
sent a petition. She was listened to with 
rapt attention, and those legislators must 
have felt a new respect and sympathy for 
the bliad in their helplessness after listen- 
ing to her eloquent appeal. She was ac- 
companied by others from the institution 
who were there to sing and demonstrate 
in various ways what education could do 
for them as an argument for governmental 
assistance for these educational institu- 
tions. At that time she recited three 
different poems of her own composition, 
upon repeated requests from the congress- 
men. 

Miss Crosby has a fad, but it is not cats, 
dogs, rare laces, or any of the numerous 
ones femininity is supposed to collect in 
quantities. Her pets arethe railroad men, 
of whom she has a personal acquaintance 
with eight hundred. She is an honorary 
member of their association, and five years 
ago.was presented with a badge which 
she says there is not money enough in the 
whole world to take from her. She has 
set her heart on winning a million men 
for Christ before she dies. She speaks in 
the highest terms of praise of them, and 
says she has always received the kindest 
attentionfrom them. ‘“ Love is the grand 
and great principleof the world,’’ she said 
when speaking of this work to which she 
is so much devoted. ‘‘ Don’t tell a man 
he is a sinner. Instead, win his confi- 
dence and make him understand that you 
believe in him, and ’’ — here she spoke 
feelingly — ‘‘ never give him up.’’ ‘ Not 
one of them was ever ugly to me,’’ she 
says, in complete innocence of the claim 
her helplessness would naturally have 
upon the most hardened of them. 

Fanny Crosby is especially fond of chil- 
dren and they are equally fond of her. 
They do not annoy her with their frolics 
as long as they are good-natured. She 
has one little grand-nephew who dearly 
loves to be with her, and they have many 
a happy hour together. One pleasant day 
last winter he came into the house from 
his play in the snow on the lawn in the 
rear of the house, and insisted that she go 
with him for aride on hissled. She went. 
He drew her several times about the 
grounds, and she was as happy as he. 

One day we had been out together, and 
as we were returning, she said, ‘‘ Well, as 
soon as I get into the house I am going to 
get out of this finery, put on a loose gown 
and get down to work.” 

‘« What are you going to do? ’’ I asked, 
amused at the thought of her being able 
to work. 

‘‘T am going to write,’ she replied. ‘‘ I 
am trying to writea hymn on a subject 
never before written about that I know 
of,’’ she said, and she found it difficult to 
arrange her thoughts to suit her. 

‘« How are you going to do it?’’ was 
my next question. 
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‘** T shall work at it in my mind until I 
have thought it all out, then [ put it on 
paper.’’ She carries everything in her 
mind. If she is at a loss fora line or a 
fact, she has a habit of quickly putting 
her hands over her mouth, and tightly 
grasping the small book which she always 
carries if she speaks, and which usually 
lies in her lap. This is but momentary, 
however, for the’ keen mind soon recalls 
what it searches for. She often relates the 
first rhyme that she ever made, and, al- 
though she was but a child, not yet ten 
years of aze, itis a true character sketch 
of her happy nature. These were the 
lines : 


“O, what a happy soul [ am 

Althovgh I cannot see ; 

I am resolved that in this world 
Contented I will be. 

How many blessings I enjoy 
That other persons don’t, 

To weep or sigh, because I’m blind 
I cannot, nor I won’t! ” 


This gifted woman is in constant de- 
mand as a speaker in meetings of a reli- 
gious character and is frequently iu 
company with Ira D. Sankey, with whom 
she has been associated at the Biglow & 
Main firm, and in whose family she an- 
nually makes long visits. For many 
years she went to Northfield, Mass., 
where she assisted in the program of the 
Bible Institute. She bas a clear voice, 
with a strong carrying power which can 
be heard by a large audience. She is al- 
ways helpful aud inspiring, and many a 
strong heart has melted to tears by her 
gentle persuasion. She is filled with a 
fund of humorous stories, and smiles 
quickly follow the tears as she relates 
them. When speaking she stands by a 
table or desk resting one arm upon it; in 
the other hand she holds the small book 
referred to previously and, if at a loss for 
a word or thought, raises it quickly to 
her lips. I have seen her leave the plat- 
form to be swallowed up in a crowd of 
people waiting with various emotions to 
take her by the hand and tell her how 
her words have touched them — women 
with tears streaming all unheeded down 
their cheeks, who have whispered a word 
in her ear as they kissed her, and received 
from her a warm hand-clasp and just the 
sympathetic word that makes the world 
akin. 

Miss Crosby is not totally blind. She 
can distinguish day from night, and can 
see the lightning flash, but it is only to 
such strong contrasts that the optic nerve 
responds. She has ways of knowing 
when she comes to obstructions by the 
difference in the atmosphere, her nerves 
being so sensitively attuned. She feels 
the difference in the air at the street cor- 
ners, and realizes that she has come to 
the end of a block and that there must be 
a curbstone near by. She goes up and 
down stairs guided by the hand rail, and 
gets about her rooms easily. Her hands 
are delicate, and keenly sensitive to all 
they touch, as are those of all blind 
people. Her judgments of those about 
her are accurate and often astonishing in 
their detail. She comes to her conclu- 
sions through the sound of their voices. 
‘That is a kind man, I like his voice,’’ 
or, ‘‘I don’t want to know anything 
more of that person, J am afraid of him,”’ 
she will say. She was seated next to a 
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stranger in a hotel at dinner. Afterwards 
a friend who knew his character asked 
her what she thought of him. “ He is a 
deep, vile, bad man,’’ she quickly re- 
plied. [It was true. He had only spoken 
to the waiter, and there had been no con- 
versation to give a keynote. Conversing 
with a gentleman who had spoken 
scornfully of a good impulse, she ex- 
claimed to those about her: ‘*Get me a 
hammer, and let me raise a bump of rev- 
erence on this man’s head!’’ When in 
congenial company she is the happiest 
guest of them all, and will entertain them 
in a merry mood with her fund of anec- 
dote and quick retort. 

Looking back over the eventful life of 
this woman, so seemingly handicapped 
at its very threshold, we are encouraged to 
contemplate the good that she has been 
able to accomplish and to catch something 
of the inspiration of her faith and devo- 
tion. That she has many years of life yet 
left to devote to the Master no one who 
knows her strong constitution and hope- 
fulness can doubt. She is a beautiful 
example of what a consecrated life may 
be. She is a broad-minded and whole- 
souled Christian, free from bigotry, cant 
or narrowness. She seeks ever to know 
the Father's will, and does it just as nat- 
urally as that of a beloved parent. She is 
a living testimony of Christian faith. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 





THE WANE 0O’ THE MOON 


Do you know the wane o’ the moon ? 

I’ taith it is then 

That the shadows march out of the glen 
Like the marching of men 

To an eery, dreary tune: 

And the hounds howl, 

And there quavers the hoot of the owl ; 
And the pines sigh, 

As a shudder of wind goes by ; 

And the ghosts creep 

From the vasts of the dark and the deep ; 
And the brook grieves, 

And the leaves ! 


Do you know the wane o’ the moon ? 
Then the night grows chill, 

And mystery works its will 

From the height ot the hill 

To the sparkling depth of the dune. 
Then dreams wait 

For the gap of the Ivory Gate; 

And when it opes, 

Oh, the jostling of joys and of hopes ! 
Then there cometh to me 

A rapture of visionry — 

A dream without blemish or blur 

Of her — of her! 


— CLINTON SCOLLARD, in Leslie’s Weekly. 





Vacation Quiet 


HE social life is the lite for the soul’s 
growth — but not in a busy woman’s 
vacation. Then she needs to remember 
and act upon the advice of the poet: “ By 
all means take some time to be alone.’ 
For the chief use of vacation with busy 
folks is to get then out of the whirl in 
which they are compelled to work. The 
mere transfer to another whirl can never 
be enough, however pleasant the thrill of 
variety may be. Thinking comes in soli- 
tude, and what most of us need and can 
seldom provide for is opportunity to 
think. We are so taken up with our sur- 
face thoughts — which we call practical — 
that the deeper thoughts by which things 
fall into their right proportion and relation 
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o'ten fail us altogether. “I can never 
think but once a year,” said a busy woman, 
‘and that is when I bury myself in the 
country for a few days away trom my dear- 
est friends.””’ Few of us can so utterly cut 
the bonds which tie us to humanity, but 
we can refuse the more exciting occupa- 
tions of our summer resting place and 
study trequent hours of solitude. A book 
isan excuse. You want to read it and to 
read it out of doors, and so you shake off 
noisy company. What matter if the read- 
ing comes to nothing,if you secure the 
quiet time in which the soul may find it- 
selt. Even books may be intruders, but 
their advantage is that they can never take 
your time unless you ask them. Self- 
poise is only to be won by shunning the 
social demands whieh drain your nervous 
energy. You go tor strength, and strength 
comes best in solitude. — Congregational- 
ist, 





ART NEEDLEWORK 
JEANNETTE M. DOUGHERTY. 


fT\HERE are many kinds of linens 
shown in the new materials for 
artistic needlework. They shade from 
deep é6cru to gray, cream and pure white. 
They vary in texture from the coarsest 
crash to the finest weave. There is » de- 
mand for the unbleached, huckaback and 
brown linen for embroidery in silk and 
wool. Most of the patterns are conven- 
tional designs to be worked in several 
colors. The work is etching and the long 
and short stitch, not solid embroidery. 

Some of the unbleached covers for small 
tables are stamped in gay colors, with de- 
signs of fruit or flowers. These are out- 
lined in wash silk and finished with 
torchon edging. ‘The fruit pieces are in 
great favor for centre-pieces; for these 
cherries, grapes or strawberries make 
artistic designs. The piece should be pur- 
chased with one cluster embroidered and 
the silk selected, thus securing the most 
effective blending of colors. On the blue 
linen the design embroidered in white has 
an outlining of gold thread that is very 
effective. 

A novelty of fancy work is a lacelike 
mat crocheted of fine thread. The border 
is made very full so that it stands in a 
deep frill around the mat when starched 
and ironed. These delicate covers are 
used for small pincushions. Plain cro- 
cheted mats of thread are used for cabinet 
shelves. The plain crocheted border is 
pretty on small linen doilies. 

Lace. making and Battenberg have lost 
none of their popularity. The Renais- 
sance square and border is used upon table 
linen, and even upon fancy bed-covers of 
heavy net over color, A pretty fancy in 
lace-making is the neckband so popular at 
present. These dainty bands are made of 
the Honiton, or point lace braid, and are 
to be worn over bright ribbon or panne 
velvet stocks, Some are madein points that 
fall over the stock, others havea figure each 
side of the centre and a narrow border ex- 
tending to the back of the collar. For the 
figures, butterflies make a beautiful de- 
sign. 

The popularity of crocheting and knit- 
ting gives some useful articles in this work. 
Fancy bags are crocheted from delicate 
shades of knitting silk, and these are lined 
with silk of the same tint or of a contrast- 
ing color. A loosely wound ball of zephyr 
with a silk crocheted cover is excellent for 
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holding hatpins. The ball is finished with 
baby-ribbon, and intended to hang from 
the side of the dresser. Circular work- 
bags are made from drapery silk. A col- 
ored straw mat is used for the bottom of 
the bag. The top is finished with a draw- 
string and narrow ribbon. 


Chicago, Lil. 





A SWEETER WAY 
EMMA ©. DOWD. 


Patience has a lovely bloom, 
Resignation bears no flower ; 

One seeks light to break the gloom, 
One takes darkness as her dower. 


Resignation’s lips may say, 

** All is well,” while hours drag long ; 
Patience knows a sweeter way, 

Fillin, all her night with song. 


Meriden, Conn. 





The Brighter Side 


OT ae "xs 10 never come sing- 
ly,” it is said, and sometimes, 
double yoked, they tread hard on the heels 
ot our long-ex pected joys. 

Bessie Pierson had returned from her 
wedding trip, established herself in her 
new home with her husband, and 
was getting accustomed to her new 
name of Mrs. John L. Sawyer, when 
the misfortunes began. There were sev- 
eral minor ones, and then ther father 
died, but this sorrow was tollowed by one 
even worse. Her mother suffered a severe 
paralytic shock, trom which it seemed at 
first she could not recover. Her life was 
saved, but the mind was nearly gone, and 
Bessie and her husband had no alternative 
but to bring her to their own home, already 
overshadowed by a great surrow, and nar- 
row their home life down to a care which 
would probably last for years, and which 
it was certain that nothing but death could 
relieve. 

It is an old saying that a living sorrow is 
worse than a dead one. There is some real 
comfort in a grave which can be covered 
with flowers. It is the open grave that 
chills the heart. But in this great trouble 
which had come upon the young people so 
soon after their marriage there was one 
great consolation, as Bessie said to her 
nearest friends—that John was un- 
weariedly kind and sympathetic. There 
was never a word of complaint trom him, 
and his bearing throughout was that of a 
dutiful and loving son. Nevertheless, the 
burden pressed heavily on the shoulders of 
the young wite. 

For several weeks she had been unable 
to go tochurch. When she went she tound 
a stranger in the pulpit. She was late, and 
the prayer was just beginning. There was 
something in it that attracted her attention 
trom the outset, and gave her a feeling of 
reverence and of comfort. The minister 
prayed tor the congregation before him, 
and the homes from which the people 
came; tor tathers and mothers and little 
children, and finally tor those children 
who had reversed their own relations of 
youth and had become the guardians ot 
the parents who once had cared for them. 

It was a most unusual petition. Bessie 
did not remember ever to have heard such 
a one before. It was the very prayer 
which she felt she had need to offer. Her 
heart responded to it, and she went home 
comforted, cheered and strengthened, to 
take up her burden with new and greater 
courage. 

The brighter side of her task soon began 
to show itself. Changed as her mother was 
from what she had been, she was still ami- 
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able and sweet-spirited, and there were 
times when there shone through her mental 
weakness some glow oft former recollec- 
tions. 

Two years later the transition came. 
Death was kind, and the sufferer went 
smilingly and without pain. Above the 
coffin in which she lay with a look of peace 
on her face the young husband and his wife 
dropped tears, not of regret, but of yenuine 
filial sorrow. When they returned from 
the grave the home was empty, as if they 
had lost a little child. But they had the 
joy ot a duty performed uncomplainingly 
and in a spirit of love. 

There are many homes which have sim- 
ilar burdens, some of which must be borne 
without the knowledge of the world. Itis 
something to support such a burden to the 
end, but to those who will receive it God 
gives grace to make the sorrow a blessing 
and a sacred memory.— Youth's Com- 
panion. 





A Biblical Name 


WELL-KNOWN Germantown man 

has a colored cuachman who is the 

proud father of nine children, all with Bib- 

lical names. Recently the tenth arrived — 

a boy. Shortly atter this interesting event 

his employer spoke to the coachman about 
it, saying: 

“Well, Ephraim, I hear you have another 
boy. I suppose you will name him atter 
some famous person in the Bible.”’ 

“Ya-as, indeedy,’ replied Ephraim, 
“Tse gwine name him Halloway.” 

“ Halloway?” mused Ephraim’s em- 
ployer. ‘“* I don’t seem to remember Hallo- 
way in the Bible.” 

Ephraim gave a pitying smile. “ I’se 
gwine name him Halloway aitah de Lawd,’”’ 


he explained. ‘Doan yo’ remembah de 
Lawd’s Prayer?” 
“Yes; but I don’t remember Halloway.’’ 
* Dat’s tunny,” said Ephraim. * Why, 
it’s right at de start, where et says: ‘ Ouah 
Father, who art in heaben, Halloway be 
Thy name.’” — Philadelphia Record. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


M’RANDY’S SURPRISE PARTY 


HE new girl gave her name as M’ran- 
dy Sayles. She was a short, stout 
little body, with a pair of shoulders that 
squared themselves determinedly, a round 
face profusely decorated with freckles, 
and a shock of yellow-red hair ending in 
two tight braids at the back. She worea 
faded green dress, a stiffly starched ging- 
ham apron that much soap and water 
had despoiled of its original color, and 
shoes that were undeniably patched. We 
girls looked at her as she marched into 
the schoolroom that first day, and then 
looked at each other. 

“*T don’t like her!” telegraphed Helen 
Campbell ; and of course that settled it — 
none of us liked her. 

‘She hasn’t pretty hair,’”’ said Sue, the 
minute we were together at recess, 

‘“‘And I can’t bear freckles,”’ said Liz- 
zie. ‘‘I mean so many of ’em,” she 
hastily amended ; for Sue’s tiptilted*nose 
was not altogether spotless, 

“And such an apron!” chimed in 
Helen. ‘‘ Anyway, she lives in that old 
house in the hollow.’’ Yet it was not her 
poverty that troubled us. Ourilittle vil- 
lage school was too democratic for that, 
and most of us came from*plain homes. 
It was only an unreasonable dislike, born 
of a childish whim, and persevered in 
with thoughtless selfishness. We did not 
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mean to be cruel. We simply did not 
choose M’randy into our games; and at 
noon we frequently left her to eat her 
dinner alone, while we wandered away 
by twos and threes with our well-filled 
baskets. When we were starting in pur- 
suit of wild flowers, or berries, some one 
of us was sure to whisper, ‘‘ Don’t ask 
that M’randy Sayles.’’ And so, as the 
weeks went by, she was left much to her- 
self. 

There was a wistful look in the bonest 
gray eyes sometimes, and the good-na- 
tured face grew a trifle sober ; but there 
was a sturdy independence about the 
little woman that could not be easily dis- 
couraged or overriden. She joined hearti- 
ly in every pastime that offered her a 
ehauce; and she neither moped nor 
sulked, but found what pleasure she 
could in looking on. 

But one day she astonished us by sud- 
denly taking the initiative. Right in 
among us she marched atthe morning 
recess, and leaning back against a tree 
announced, abruptly : 

‘‘I’m going to have a party.” 

Now a party, in our school days, was a 
rare and wonderful event, one of the 
greatest delights that earth afforded ; and 
we stared at M’randy with an astonish- 
ment that began instantly to partake of 
respect. 

““Who says so? ’’ demanded Sue, with 
a touch of awe iu her tone. 

‘‘ T say so,’’ answered M’randy, with an 
emphatic nod of her head. ‘‘ You see it’s 
going to be a s’prise party,’’ she contin- 
ued, flushing a little under the unusual 
attention she had attracted, and vigorously 
twisting her sunbonnet strings by way of 
aiding explanation. ‘It’s going to be 
tomorrow afternoon, when there won’t be 
any xchool ; and everybody that comes 
must bring something to eat — anything 
they want to — dowrj to the crooked pine 
at three o’clock. All you girls are in- 
vited — everybody that wants to come.” 

‘*Humph! I guees likeky we won’t want 
to ceme,’’ said Lizzie, trying rather doubt- 
fully to rally to the defence of first prin- 
ciples. 

“It’s for whoever'll come,’’ repeated 
M’randy, turning away. 

‘*Where’ll it be? ’’ one of the girls called 
after her. 

‘“* At a nice place where there'll be lotsof 
fun,’’ answered M’randy. She had given 
her invitation, and would add nothing 
more. 

We were all in a state of excitement, 
and discussed the matter at every avail- 
able opportunity. We remembered, in- 
deed, that the invitation came from 

randy Sayles ; but, though a few af- 
fected indifference, and spoke of attend- 
ance as doubtful, each one of us was 
secretly eager to go, and determined upon 
doing so if leave could be ootained. How 
that point was managed in all the homes 
there is no record to show; but certain it 
is that when the appointed hour came, 
every oue was at the trysting-place — clean 
dresses, white aprons and tempting bas- 
kets doing honor to the invitation. 

BKvidently M’randy had not expected so 
general a respense, and her round face 
grew brighter and brighter, until it was 
as full of sunshine as a face could be. 

“ All ready ? Come on,’’ she said. 

We followed through the grove and 
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down the road to a little house at the edge 
of the meadow, and there our leader 
paused. We knew the place. Mrs, 
Burns took in plain sewing, quilting, 
even washing and ironing occasionally, 
for any one in the village who wanted 
such work done — anything by which she 
could provide for herself and Annie. 
Little Annie, delicate always, had at- 
tended school in irregular fashion before 
the attack of scarlet fever which left her 
lame and helpless; but we had almost 
forgotten, in the year that had passed, 
that she had ever been one of us. 

‘*A party at Widow Burns’!” ex- 
claimed some of the girls, pausing iu 
dismay and disappointment. But M’randy 
and those in advance had already been 
admitted ; and, after a moment’s irreso- 
lution, the others followed. The house 
was in its neatest order, and Mrs. Burns’ 
quick welcome showed that she had ex- 
pected us. ‘*Though I dida’t think 
there’d be so many,’’ she said, laughing 
and nodding cheerily. ‘‘ Annie is so 
pleased. Just look at her!”’ 

She was worth looking at — her cheeks 
flushed and her eyes sparkling with the 
delightful surprise. 

‘*Isn’t it nice? Hew did you ever 
think of it? O mamma, isn’t it nice?”’ 
she repeated, joyously ; and the mother 
laughed, with tears in her eyes. 

Such an afternoon as that was! 
M’randy took the lead naturally. ‘ Her 
foot was on its native heath ’’ here, and, 
indeed, Mrs. Burns and Aunie appexled 
to her constantly. It was M’randy who 
thought of game after game in which 
Annie could join, and who suggested ad- 
journing to the yard, and carrying Aunie’s 
chair out to the porch, when the house 
grew too small for our merriment. Then 
she helped Mrs. Burns to construct a long 
table on the porch when tea-time came, 
and to arrange upon it the contents of the 
baskets we had brought ; and a tempting 
sight it was, with fruits and dainties 
enough to coax Annie’s appetite for 
many a day after her guests had de- 
parted. 

After that, in the pleasant twilight, 
Mrs. Burns asked us tosing. And as we 
sang our Sabbath-school hymns, our 
hearts grew hushed and tender, and more 
than one cheek flushed at the undeserved 
praise when the mother thanked us for 
coming, and said, as she bade us good- 
night, ‘‘ You don’t know how much good 
you've done.”’ 

It had done us good, even though we 
were rather a quiet party as we walked 
homeward through the grove. When we 
reached the crooked pine, our parting 
place, M’randy suddenly inquired : 

‘* Well, are you sorry you went ? ”’ 

“No, indeed! We had a splendid 
time !’’ was answered in chorus. And 
then Lizzie asked, euriously : 

‘* M’randy, how did you come to think 
of it?” 

‘* Well, I go there so much, and, then, 
I — I kind o’ know how it feels to be lone- 
some,’’ said M’randy, slowly. ‘ But 
what made me think of it most of aH was 
the last Sabbath-school lesson — about 
‘ When thou makest a feast,’ you know. 
Jesus said what one’s to do it for — that’s 
all.’’ 

Brave, true-hearted, kindly little M’ran- 
dy! She did uot look poor or common to 
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any of us as she turned away in the gray 
light that evening. We said not a word 
to each other of a change of feeling or pur- 
poses ; but when she came iuto the school 
yard next morning, just as we were choos- 
ing for a game, Helen Campbell’s voice 
rang out as eagerly as if the newcomer 
were a nugget of gold : : 

‘* T choose M’randy Sayles !*’ — Kare 
W. HAMILTON, in Standard, 





WHAT THE LITTLE SHOES SA\D 


I saw two little dusty shoes 
A-standiug by the bed. 

They suddenly began to talk, 
And this is what they said: 


** We're just as tired as we can be, 
We've been most everywhere ; 
And now our little master rests — 
It really is not fair. 


‘* He’s had his bath, and sweetly sleeps 
Twixt sheets both cool and clean, 
While we are lett to stand outside ; 
Now, don’t you think it mean? 


** We’ve carried him from morn till night; 
He’s quite forgot, that’s plain; 
While here we watch aud wait and wait, 
Till morning comes again. 


‘“‘And tben he’ll tramp and tramp and 
tramp 
The livelong summer day; 
Now, this is what we’d like to do: 
Just carry him away 


‘* Where he could never go to bed, 
But stay up all the night, 
Unwashed and covered o’er with dust — 
Indeed, ’twould serve him right!” 


— Our Little Men and Women. 





The House in the Garden 


Bi Peper never would have known any- 

thing about ‘t if he had not been dig- 
ging dandelions out of the hawn, when with 
his weeding-fork he opened such a queer 
little house ! 

At first it seemed to be nothing but a long 
passage. Johnny pulled out his knife and 
cut open the roof. The floor was smooth 
and clean, although it was made of earth, 
and the ceiling was prettily arched. 

““ Where does it all go to, anyway? ” said 
Johnny, getting quite excited. He dug on 
and on, but there seemed to be no end. 
Here and there were other little passages 
opening into the long one. Last of all, he 
came to a little room with an arched roof. 
Maybe that was where the little miner 
lived. 

“*T wish I knew what sort of a tellow 
made it,” said Johnny, musingly. 

While he was wondering, tbe ground be- 
gan to move and rise. You see the master 
of the house was not a bit discouraged. 
When he tound his home in ruins, he began 
at onee to dig out another. 

“ Nowit I can only catch him!” whis- 
pered Johnny to himself. He put in his 
kniie carefully, not to hurt the busy little 
miner, and tumbled him out inte the sun- 
shine. 

What a funny tellow he was! He was 
dressed from head to foot in the sottest, 
silkiest fur you ever saw; and his rose- 
colored bands were rot a bit like the grimy 
fists of the coal-miners that Johnny saw 
once. He was almost blind. Indeed, 
Johnny thought he had no eyes at all ; but 
he was strong and sturdy for all that. 

Johnny carried him home for a pet ; but 
Mr. Mole did not enjoy lite above ground, 
so he was taken back to the garden where 


he vould enjoy his digging and delving. — 
Youth’s Companion. ; 
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A GREAT BIBLE DICTIONARY 


THOMAS LINDSAY. 


(From the Contemporary Review for July.) 


HE editor and the publishers of Dr. 
Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible (T. 

& T. Clark) are to be congratulated on 
seeing the end (or almost the end, tor a sup- 
plementary volume ot miscellanies and in- 
dices is promised) of their huge undertak- 
ing. A book of this kind is to be judged by 
what it has professed to do. The promise 
in the pretace is that the reader will find in 
these volumes an explanation of all the 
words occurring in the Authorized and Re- 
vised Versions of the Bible, and also of the 
Old Testament Apocrypha, which do not 
explain themselves. This promise has 
been amply fulfilled so tar as our testing is 
concerned, and perhaps the general usetul- 
ness of a book of this kind depends quite as 
much on its smaller as on its larger articles. 

The contributors are almost all British or 
American scholars, with the addition of 
one or two from Germany. The Dictionary 
does not profess to have any critical bias, 
and the writers have been left to express 
their own opinions in their own way ; yet 
it is evident that in the selection of vontrib- 
utors care has been taken to secure repre- 
sentatives of scholarly but moderate critical 
opinions. The book itself is a witness to 
the silent, inevitable advance in the appli- 
cation ot the principles of the higher criti- 
cism to the books of the Old and even of the 
New Testament during the recent decades. 
A comparison of the articles with those in 
Smith’s ** Dictionary of the Bible”? makes 
this very plain. 

Apart from the selection of writers, little 
attempt has been made to secure uniform- 
ity ot views, and considerable divergences 
appear. One writer appears to think that 
itis almost selt-evident that Romans 16: 
3-15 is a fragment inserted trom a letter to 
the Ephesian Church, while the writer ot 
the article onthe Epistle to the Romans is 
sure that the verses belong to the place 
where they appear. Professor Gwatkin and 
Mr. Gayford find no trace of bishops, as 
distinct from presbyters, in any part of the 
New Testament ; the warden ot Keble Col- 
lege has discovered a single bishop control- 
ling the finances, presiding over and caring 
tor the church at Ephesus. He has made 
this discovery in the First Epistle to Timo- 
thy. He announces it in a somewhat 
doubttul fashion and with some searchings 
ot spirit which might have gone deeper. 

As might be expected, the larger articles 
differ greatly in expression and evidence of 
ripe scholarship. A few of them are al- 
most verbose, while many are models of 
terse, precise statement, almost essential to 
a work which is meant to supply con- 
densed information on all the subjects of 
which it treats. The latter applies espe- 
cially to the articles otf Protessor Gwatkin, 
of Cambridge, «nd Professor Denney, of 
Glasgow. Professor Gwatkin’s articles are 
as near perfection as it is possible to come. 
He discusses his subject from all sides, 
states every reasonable theory that has 
been held about difficulties suggested, and 
gives his own opinion, which is always 
judicious, and his proots within the brietest 
space. 

Most of the longer articles are from the 
pens of men who have studied the subjects 
long before they came to write about them 
here, and very few show traces that the in- 
formation they convey was *‘ gotup” tor 
the oceasion. “Apocalyptic Literature ” 
comes trom the hand of Protessor Charles, 
the most. competent expert, who has been 
secured for the same subjects ior the “ En- 
cyclopedia Biblica.” Professor Salmond 
writes many of the eschatological papers. 
Protessor Macalister, ot Cambridge, and 
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Professor Kennedy, of Edinburgh, contrib- 
ute most of the articles on what may be 
called the domestic archzology ot the Old 
Testament. The list might be extended in- 
definitely. 

An interesting feature of the Dictionary 
is a series of articles on Biblical theology 
— the idea of the ‘‘ Kingdom ot God” by 
Protessor Orr, ‘* Salvation” by Professor 
Adams Brown, ot New York, “* Predestina- 
tion,” by Protessor Warfield, ot Princeton, 
and “ Election,” by Rav. J. O. F. Murray, 
of Cambridge. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing and suggestive articles in this series are 
those by Dr. Driver and Dr. Denney on the 
conception of ** Law” in the Old Testament 
and in the New. 

The Dictionary contains the last truits of 
the ripe scholarship of the greatest Hebra- 
ist of the century, in this country at least. 
The late Professor A. B. Davidson, of Edin- 
burgh, to whom is due more than to any 
other man the revival of Semitic learning 
in Great Britain, contributes several ot the 
longer articles: ‘* Angel,’ ‘“* Covenant,” 
* Eschatology ot the Old Testament,” ** God 
in the Old Testament,” * Prophecy and 
Prophets,” ‘ Hosea,” and “ Jeremiah.” 
All are valuable, but perhaps those on 
**God in the Old Testament” and “ Proph- 
ecy and Prophets” are the ones in which 
the profound scholarship, the critical in- 
sight, and the deep spiritual reverence ot 
the writer are most clearly revegled. They 
contain also flashes of his sarcasm. A 
critical remark of Wellhausen is tossed 
aside as the ‘‘cynical sally of a modern hu- 
morist;”? and the theory that Jacob and 
Esau are not real persons, but types of the 
historical peoples ot Israel and Edom, is 
dismissed with the reflection that, if so, the 
historian who depicted his own people as 
craity, unscrupulous, and godly, and their 
bitterest enemy as the careless, noble, nat- 
ural man, was a humorous satirist of the 
highest rank. The article on ** Prophecy 
and Prophets” contains more suggestive 
intormation than most large volumes on 
the samme subject. 

Protessor Sanday contributes, among 
others, two long and deeply interesting and 
valuable articles on “* God in the New Tes- 
tament” and on “ Jesus Christ.” The lai- 
ter is one ot the longest articles, if not the 
longest, in the Dictionary. It is charac- 
terized by Dr. Sanday’s minute and caretul 
scholarship, his eminent fairness and a cer- 
tain graceful humility. 

The long article by Mr. C. H. Turuer of 
Oxtord on the “Chronology of the New 
Testament” is one of the most important 
in the Dictionary. It has already taken its 
place as one of the first authorities ona 


-most difficult subject, and is being univer- 


sally quoted. I am not sure that I quite 
sympathize with his scanty respect shown 
to the EKusebian method, and to the depre- 
ciation of its value; but the writer has 
dealt with a very intricate and obscure 
subject in a very masterly fashion. 

The article on the “Church,” by Rev. 
S. C. Gaytord, ot Oxford, deserves very 
special mention. It is a wonderfully ex- 
haustive account of the condition of the 
churches ot the New Testament, based on a 
minute analysis of the documents of the 
New Testament, the one detect being that 
scarcely enough attention is paid to the 
possibility ot different types in the Pauline 
and the more specially Jewish churches. 
But the article is marked by two things 
which, it not altogether new, are at least 
treated in a fuller and a tresher way than 
is usual. I do not know any more thor- 
ough attempt to show from the simple 
basis ot New Testament statement the 
gradual growth of ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion than what is given in the brief com- 
pass of page 434; though I should be in- 
clined to suggest that if the idea ot * rul- 
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ing’? does not appear at the very first, its 
counterpart, the thought of ‘ obedience,” 
does. The other welcome addition to our 
usual and somewhat stereotyped descrip- 
tions ot the church in the New Testament 
is that Mr. Gayford gives its tull place to 
the “‘ prophetic ministry ’” — a subject com- 
monly passed over in silence by our Eng- 
lish writers. The Bishop ot Salisbury has 
said something about it in his ‘* Ministry of 
Grace” (1901), and Dr. Selwin’s *' Christian 
Prophets” appeared the year previous; 
but in neither have we such a tull and 
clear account of that ministry peculiar to 
the church of the New Testament as we 
find in Mr. Gaytord’s article. The bibliog- 
raphy might have been a little fuller, and 
ought to have included Bishop Gore’s 
“The Ministry of the Christian Church.” 
The author probably thought the book, at 
least those parts of it which deal with New 
Testament times, based more on imagina- 
tion than on history. Still itis a ** type,” 
and ought to have been included. 

Dr. Kilpatrick’s article on “ Conscience,” 
although a little diffuse, is so very good 
toat it is a pity that the article * Ethics” 
was not also given to him. 

The article on “Rome” is perhaps as 
complete as could bs expected {from the 
space allotted; but the writers seem to be 
too much under the influence of Lanciani, 
who is not the most trustworthy of guides. 
Surely room ought to have beenttound for 
the name of Commendatore Boni among 
the list of Italian archeologists. Within 
the last few years he has done mor; than 
all ot those mentioned put together, and is 
besides the official at the head ot the exca- 
vations. The writers call the Scala Santa, 
which is evidently a medieval |staircase, 
an Eastern relic. Have they been trusting 
to Signor Marucchi? Then their list of 
authorities is curious both from what it 
contains and from what it omits. It does 
not contain ‘+. B. de Rossi’s ‘La Roma 
Sottereana Cristiana” (1864-’89), nor his 
equally valuable ‘“ Inscriptiones Chris- 
tianae Urbis Romae”’ (1857-’88). The reter- 
ences to Bulletino and Nuovo Bulletino are 
vague because there are so many bulletini; 
the “ Bulletino di Archeologia Cristiana” is 
presumably meant, but if the reterence be 
to excavations and discoveries bearing on 
the history of Rome during the first cen- 
tury, then the most important journal is 
the ** Bulletino della Commissione Com- 
munale di Roma.”’ 

The weakest point about this Dictionary 
is the bibliography at the end ot articles. 
In many cases this work is done as well as 
could be wished; but in a large number of 
instances it is disappointing. Yet there is 
nothing which the student expects more 
and ought to find more readily in sucha 
work. In particular many ot the writers 
make no reference to articles in journals or 
to briet monographs on portions of the sub- 
ject they discuss — references which would 
be very helpful to a student who desires to 
pursue his subject into its details. 








Rheumatism 


What is the use of telling the rheumatic 
that he feels as if his joints were being dis- 
located ? 

He knows that his sufferings are very 
much like the tortures of the rack. 

What he wants to know is what will per- 
manently cure his disease. 

That, according to thousands of grateful 
testimonials, is 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


It promptly neutralizes the acid in the 
blood on which the disease depends, com- 
pletely eliminates it, and strengthens the 
system against its return. Try Hood's, 
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Third Quarter Lesson VI 
SUNDAY, Ava. 10, 1902. 


LEVITICUS 10: 1-11. 
NADAB AND ABIHU 


1 Preliminary 


1. GOLDEN TEXT: Let us watch and be &o- 
ber. — 1 Thess. 5: 6. 


2 DATE: B. C. 1491. 
8. PLACE: At the foot of Mount Sinai. 


4. CONNECTION : “ And now that the priest- 
hood bas been separated, cleansed, invested 
with robes of ‘ glory and beauty,’ anointed and 
fully consecrated, the Holy Place is opened for 
the representatives of Israel. * And Moses and 
Aaron [the mediator and the priest] went into 
the tabernacle of the congregation ’ (verse 23). 
Moses, as representative of God, had been in 
before ; but it was the first time that Aaron had 
entered. It was the first time the people had 
been represented there. For, you must remem- 
ber, Aaron enters with the onyx stones upon 
his sboulders and the gems upon his breast. 
On his sboulder and on his breast he carries 
with him all thetribes of Israel into the Holy 
Place ; and there he finds on his right the table 
with the bread of the presence upon it, on his 
left the golden candlestick with its seven lights, 
in front of him the golden altar with sweet in- 
cense rising from it before God. On his right 
hand, Life ; on his left hand, Light; before him, 
Love; and only a veil, a thin veil, between him 
and the throne of God. Well may he bless the 
people when he comes out (verse 22) ; and well 
may the glory of the Lord appear, and fire fall 
from heaven upon the altar (verse 23) ; for now 
those ‘ who were afar off are brought nigh’ by 
the blood of atonement ”’ (Gibson). 


6 HOME READINGS: Monday — Lev. 10: 
1-ll. Tuesday — Exod. 30: 1-10. Wednesday — 
Ezek. 22: 23-31. Thursday — Ezek. 44: 15-21. Frt- 
day — Gul. 5:16-26.. Saturday —1 Cor. 9: 19-27. 
Suntay — 1 Thess. 5 : 5-23. 


fl Introductory 


The national worship had been inaugu- 
rated amid circumstances of unusual 
splendor and solemnity. Jehovah had 
deigned to manifest Himself in the fiery 
glow of the Shekinah, and to accept the 
offered sacrifice by the emission of a flame 
which consumed it to ashes—a flame 
thenceforward not suffered to go out on 
the altar. The people, startled at the 
awtul sight, fell prostrate in adoration. 
It was apparently at this point that the 
rash disobedience of Nadab and Abihu, 
Aaron’s sons, recently anointed with the 
holy oil of priestly consecration and ar- 
rayed in their sacred vestments, clouded 
all the splendor, and by the swift judg- 
ment that smote them dead changed the 
scene from one of joyful worship into one 
of universal lamentation. These young 
men, perhaps elated with their new dis- 
tinction, or, more probably, heated with 
wine, lighted their vensers with ‘‘ strange 
fire ’’ instead of the sacred fire sent forth 
from God ; and, as a punishment for their 
sacrilege, were instantly struck dead as 
with a lightning flash, which, however, 
seems to have left po mark of flame either 
on their persons or their clothing. It was 
« terrible stroke to Aaron, their father, 
who nevertheless ‘‘ held his peace ’’ when 
Moses reminded him of God’s word : ‘‘ I 
will be sanctified in them that come nigh 
Me, and before all the people I will be 
glorified.’ Two of the cousins of the 
amitten priests were bidden to carry the 
bodies forth through the camp to the out- 
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side for burial, but the father and the 
brothers were forbidden to go forth with 
them, or even to indulge in the customary 
loosening of the hair and rending of the 
garments, on pain of death. The ritual 
was not to be interrupted, and the priests 
were not to abandon themselves to grief, 
both because such indulgence might seem 
to reflect on the Divine justice, and also 
because in their separated life the priestly 
functions were always to be held para- 
mount. The people could “ bewail the 
burning which the Lord had kindled,’ 
but not those who had received the chrism 
of the anointing vil. The catastrophe was 
made the occasion of a special enactment 
for the priesthood, God speaking to Aaron 
directly, and forbidding the priests, for- 
ever after, indulging in wine or strong 
drink when entering the sanctuary. 


ul Expository 


1. Nadab and Abihu — sons of Aaron, 
and probably his oldest sons. They had 
been permitted with their father to accom- 
pany Moses in his ascent of the holy mount, 
were evidently held in distinction by the 
people, and had recently been solemnly 
consecrated to the priesthood. Says Bush: 
“They had been prominent actors in the 
solemnities of an occasion which should, 
above all others, have filled their hearts 
with reverence and holy awe. However it 
might have been with others in the congre- 
gation, we can scarcely imagine that any 
but the devoutest sentiments should have 
penetrated their spirits in view ot the trans- 
actions in which they were engaged.’”’ His 
censer — probably a metallic pan so made 
as to be portable and to carry burning coals 
trom the brazen altar outside the sanctuary 
to the golden altar in the Holy Place. These 
coals were put upon the altar, and on them 
frankincense was sprinkled (Exod. 30: 34- 
38), the fragrant odor of which filled the 
sacred apartment,and was regarded as a 
symbol of prayer. The duty of offering in- 
cense devolved on the priests at the daily 
morning and evening sacrifices, but on the 
Day ot Atonement the incense was burned 
by the high priest. Offered strange fire — 
not the fire prescribed, which was to be 
invariably taken trom the brazen altar 
where it had been supernaturally kindled. 
They thus committed “a flagrant outrage 
on the solemn order of the divine service,” 
enough in itself to provoke immediate di- 
vine chastisement. Before the Lord. — 
Whatever act was done within the sacred 
precincts, whether within or without the 


sanctuary, wus regarded as being done }. 


before the Lord.” Which he command- 
ed them not — idiomatie tor ‘*‘ which He 
torbade.”’ 


When we bring zeal without knowledge, mis- 
conceits of faith, carnal affections, the devices 
of our will-worship, superstitious devotions, 
into God's service, we bring common fire to His 
altar ; these flames were never of His kindling; 
He hates both altar, fire, priest and sacrifice 
(Bishop Hall). ‘ 


2. Fire from the Lord — from the She- 
kinah probably. If they had reached the 
altar of incense, the deadly flash of judg- 
ment smcte them in the Holy Place; or it 
may be that they had not entered the sanc- 
tuary. Devoured them — not in the sense 
of consuming, but simply of destroying 
life. They were struck dead instantly by a 
fiery stroke which, as in the case of light- 
ning sometimes, burned neither the body 
nor the clothing. 


The severity of this judgment may be com- 
pared with that upon Uzzab (2 Sam. 6:7; 
1 Chron. 13:10), upon the Sabbath-breaker 
(Nun, 15 : 32-36), or in the New Testament with 
that upon Ananias and Sapphira. In all these 
cases the punishment was not determined so 
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much by the aggravation of the offence itself as 
by the necessity of indicating God’s majesty, 
and by a signal judgment on the first occasion 
preventing a repetition of the offence (Gardi- 
ner). 


3. Moses said unto Aaron — not by way 
of reproach, but simply as an explanatory 
comment on the startling judgment, which 
may have been witnessed by both. This is 
it that the Lord spake. — This precise 
form of words is not tound recorded else- 
where, but its substance may be found in 
Exod. 29: 44; 19:22; Lev. 8:33. I will be 
sanctified — held in such reverence in the 
hearts of the priests that minister in My 
presence that they shall keep My precepts, 
and not, after solemn warning, offer a wor- 
ship of their own devising instead of the 
rites which I have prescribed ; or it may 
mean, ‘‘ I will be sanctified ” (hallowed) in 
their punishment. Them that come nigh 
me —a common designation of the priest- 
hood. Before all the people will I be 
glorified. — God’s vindic:tion of His holi- 
ness would be as public as the priestly in- 
fringement of it had been. Aaron held his 
peace — struck dumb by “the righteous 
judgment ot God” apparently ; so that no 
murmur either against God or Moses es- 
caped his lips, and even his natural parental 
teclings at this sudden and awful bereave- 
ment were held in check. 


Singular things are expected of all that draw 
nigh to God in any duty, but especially iu the 
office of the ministry. Those that stand in the 
presences of princes must be exact in their car- 
riages. God appointed both the weights and 
measures of the sanctuary to be twice as large 
as those of the commonwealth, to show that He 
expects much more of those that serve Him 
there than He doth of others. The souls of 
priests must be purer than the sunbeams, said 
Chrysostom (J. Trapp). 


4,5. Called Mishael and Elzaphan — 
cousins of the dead and probably their near- 
est relatives outside the priesthood. Being 
Levites (Exod. 6), the duty laid upon them 
Was an appropriate one. From before 
the sanctuary. — Either, then, their bodies 
had beeu removed from the Holy Place, or 
their death had occurred just outside. Out 
of the camp — where interments usually 
took place. Carried them in their coats 
— bore them forth without divesting them 
of their priestly garments which had be- 
come polluted by their sin. Ordinarily the 
cast-off garments of the priests were used 
for wicks in the lamps ot the sanctuary, 
but Nadaband Abihn were buried in their 
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« eoats ” (linen tunies) which they had dis- 
honored. 


6,7. Uncover not your heads (R. V., 
‘let not the hair of your heads go loose ’’), 
neither rend your clothes — a stern pro- 
hibition of any indulgence in the customary 
signs of mourning on the part of the priests, 
who, being separated to holy service, were 
not fora moment to suspend that service, 
or depart in the slightest trom the pre- 
scribed ritual because of any personal grief. 
To abandon themselves to lamentations 
and rend the holy garments would cause 
an interruption and involve a sacrilege 
which might cause a second act of judg- 
ment, and invoke upon the people, too, the 
Divine wrath. The grief, however, which 
they were forbidden to express, ‘‘ the whole 
bouse of Israel ” were at liberty to indulge, 
it being understood that they always shared 
in the sins of their priests, and were there- 
fore entitled to ** bewail the burning which 
the Lord had kindled,” and to mourn over 
the sin which bad incurred so fearful a 
punishment. Shall not go out from the 
door of the tabernacle (RK. V.,“ tent of 
meeting ’’)— shall not attend the bodies to 
their burial. See also chap. 21:12. The 
anointing oil of the Lord — separating 
them trom the world and trom selfish pur- 
poses and indulgences, and consecrating 
them wholly to Jehovah’s service. 


Any manifestation of grief on account of the 
death that had occurred would have indicated 
dissatisfaction with the judgment of God; and 
Aaron and his sons would thereby not only 
have fajllen into sin themselves, but have 
brought down upon the congregation the wrath 
of God, whicb fell upon it through every act of 
sin com mitted by the high priest in his official 
position (chap. 4: 3) (Keil). 


8,9. The Lord spake unto Aaron — not 
through Moses, as usual, but to the high 
priest directly, probably to make the mes- 
sage more impressive. Do not drink 
wine (R. V., “drink no wine ’”’) nor strong 
drink. — This enactment in this connec- 
tion seems to indicate that the sin of Nadab 
and Abihu was caused by excessive indul- 
gence in wine. Their terrible death was to 
be monumental — the occasion for a pre- 
cept ot perpetual obligation. From this 
time onward the priests were forbiddeu to 
touch wine or strong drink when perfo:m- 
ing their sacred tuactions. The “ strong 
drink ” bere reterred to, though used some- 
times as 4 synonym tor wine, sometimes as 
a general term for any or all intoxicants, 
was strictly adrink prepared from any- 
thing but the grape — palms, wheat, honey 
and the like. 


10, 1l. Difference between holy and 
unholy (R. V., “ common ”) — an allusion 
to the incapacitating effect of indulgence in 
wine, which so bewilders the mind that it 
loses its power of discriminating between 
what is sacred and what is secular. Teach 
the children of Israel. — Says Bush: 
‘ They were not to incapacitate themselves 
trom teaching the people to make the due 
discrimination. Thus Ezek. 44:23: ‘ And 
they shall teach My people the difference 
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{or how to distinguish] between the holy 
and the protane, and cause them to discern 
between the unclean and theclean.’ With 
neglecting todo this the priests are thus 
charged (Ezek. 22:26): ‘Her priests bave 
violated My law,and have protaned My 
holy things ; they have put no difference 
between the holy and the protane, neither 
have they showed difference [taught the 
people the difference] between the unclean 
and clean.’ ” 


IV Illustrative 


1. Observe (1), they died’ Might it not 
have sufficed it they had been struck with 
a leprosy, as Uzziah, or struck dumb, as 
Zachariah, or both, by the altar of incense ? 
No; they were both struck dead. The 
wages of this sin was death. (2) They died 
suddenly, inthe very act of their sin, and 
had not timeso much as to cry, “ Lord, 
have wercy upon us!” Though God is 
long-suffering to us-ward, yet sometimes 
He makes quick work with sinners. Sen- 
tence is executed speedily. Presumptuous 
sinners bring upon themselves a swift de- 
struction, and are justly denied even space 
to repent. (3) They died before the Lord, 
that is, before the veil that covered the 
mercy-senat, for even mercy itself will not 
suffer its own glory to be affronted. They 
that sinned before the Lord died beture 
Him. Damned sinners are said to be tor- 
mented in the presence of the Lamb, inti- 
mating that He does not interpose in their 
behalf (Rev. 14:10). (4) They died by fire, 
ax by fire they sinned. They slighted the 
fire that came from betore the Lord to con- 
sume the sacrifices, and thought other fire 
would do every jot as well; and now God 
justly madethem feel the power of that fire 
which they did not reverence. Thus they 
that hate to be refined by the fire of divine 
grace, will undoubtedly be ruined by the 
fire ot divine wrath. The tire did not burn 
them to ashes, a- it had done the sacrifices ; 
not so much as singe their coats, but, like 
lightning, struck them dead in an instant. 
By these different effects of the saving fire | 
God would show that it was no common | 
fire, but kindled by the breath of the Al- ! 
mighty (Isa. 30:33). (5) It is twice taken | 
notice of in Scripture that they died child. 
less (Num. 3:4; 1 Chron. 24: 2). By their 
presumption they had reproached God’s 
name, and God justly blotted out their 
names and laid their honor in the dust 
which they were proud of (M. Henry). 


2. And yet for this reason we must be 
exceedingly careful not to “ sin willfully 
after that we have received the knowledge ; 
of the truth ” (verse 26), for if we do, * there | 
remaineth no more sacrifice for sins, but a | 


certain tearful looking for of judgment and 
fiery indignation.” This is strikingly and 
fearfully illustrated in the case ot Nadab 
and Abihu, recorded in chapter 10. Theirs 
was a most aggravated sin. They were the 
eldest sons of Aaron. They had enjoyed 
special advantages. They had been priv- 
ileged to go up with the seventy elders of 
Israel into the Mount of God and see some- 
thing of His glory (Exod. 24). And yet on 
the very first day, as it would seem, ot their 
sacred service, they disregard the com- 
mandment ot the Lord, and offer“ strange 
fire” upon the altar. Possibly it was 
through strong drink that they were led so 
flagrantly to transgress, which will account 
for the absolute prohibition of it to the 
priesthood in tiis connection (verses 8-11) ; 
but if so, this was not accepted as any ex- 
cuse. They were destroyed by “ fire from 
the Lord ” (verse 2). Justas in the case of 
Ananias and Sapphira in the early days of 
the New Testament church, so in the begin- 
ning of the Old Testament worship it was 
necessary to make an example of those who 
would lightly transgress the command- 
ments of the Lord,so that all the world 
might learn the lesson, “ Holiness becom- 
eth Thine house, 0 Lord, torever!” A 
similar impression is made by the scru- 
pulous care that was taken to make sure 
that Eleazar and Ithamar, the other two 
sons of Aaron, had fulfilled their duty in 
regard to the sin-offering (Gibson). 
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League Prayer Meeting Topics for August 


“REV. MATTHIAS S. KAUFMAN, D. D. 


August 3 — The Call to Separation. 
2 Cor. 6: 14-18; 1 John 2: 15-17. 


DAILY READINGS 


Monday. on and God, 1Sam, 5: 1-5. 
Tuesday. God or Baal. 1 Kings 18 : 17-39. 
Wednesday. God or devils, 1 Cor. 10: 1931, 
Thursday. Light or darkness. Eph, 5:1-11. 
Friday. Depart ye. Isa. 52: 11-15. 

Saturday. Come out. Rev. 18: 1-10. 


TRUMPET CALLS 


1. The most dangerous yielding to wick- 
edness springs from an inward cherishing 
ot evil desires. 

2. Separation trom all inner baseness is 
the first essential to successful separation 
trom outer evil. 

3. You may discover where your soul is 
fixed by noting what causes it disappoint- 
ment. 

4. If you desire an alliance with Belial 
rather than with God, you may be sure that 
Satan will furnish a specious excuse. 


5. In choosing Christ rather than Belial 
there are certain things to be surrendered 
which at first look large, but which, when 
lett behind, soon dwindle into insignifi- 
cance, 


6. Itis related of the illustrious Augus- 
tine that he was so enamored of debasing 
pleasures that after his conscience was 
quickened and he was moved to pray for 
deliverance, he inwardly hoped his prayers 
would not be answered, so eager was be in 
his carnality to go on indulging his sintul 
nature. 

7. “Come out” is Christ’s call to each 
one ot us. He cannot save us in our sins, 
but He can and will save us from them. 
The *“* come out” is our part. Deliverance 
trom the guilt, power, and love of sin is 
His part. There can be no possible failure 
in Him it we will honestly perform what 
belongs to us. 

THE FENCE 


1. This is to keep in that which is valued and 
to bar out whatever is hurtful. Good and evil 
are irreconcilable. Each is something distinct 
and by itself. Yetas they often run close to 
each other, it is difficult sometimes to distin- 
guish between them. 

2: What looks to human eyes like the poorest 
quality of goodness lies very near to the most 
attractive forms ofevil. But like the wheat and 
the tares in the field, they are really different, 
and in the harvest-time it will be easy to deter- 
mine the true nature of each. Between them is 
a fence, though not always discernible until 
maturity. 

8. In his heart man feels that he cannot serve 
two masters. If one is master, the other must 
be subordinate. Christ earnestly warns us 
against attempting this impossible feat of go- 
ing two ways at once. How strange, and yet 
how true, that man should try such folly! But 
ever since Adam and Eve thought they could 
eat forbidden fruit and remain in Eden, man 
has been bent upon trying this same fool ex- 
periment. Afterevery actof disobedience God 
lifts the fence which shuts out from Divine 
favor and approval. 


4. ltis sometimes deemed expedient for the 
Christian to indulge in sin a little for the sake 
of getting on the good side of sinners. Is 
this ever safe, wise, orright? Christ answers 
conclusively, “ Never do evil that good may 
come.” 

5. So inesinuating, so insidious and fascinat- 
ing is sin, that it cannot be tampered with in 
safety. Satan’s side of the fence is slippery 
ground. If you would have sure footing, keep 
on the right side. Upon such solid ground you 
may take a firm stand and draw your erring 
friend over to the path of righteousness. 


NATIONAL MIX-UP 


As a nation there is altogether too much sub- 
mission to those sins which are a gigantic re- 
proach. There is a loud demand for clearer 


discrimination in Sabbath observance. Terrible 
inroads are being made upon the defence of our 
liberties. Christians are called upon to sepa- 
rate themselves from Sunday desecration. 
Sunday bicycling, Sunday golf and baseball, 
Sunday trains, Sunday newspapers and Sunday 
visiting, are all serious hindrances in getting 
out of the Sabbaths of life that wealth of spirit- 
ual benefit whicb they are calculated to afford 
when rightly improved. Instead of keeping 
the day set apart for holy purposes, there are 
many who seek toopen upon it the floodgates 
of riotous pleasure-seeking. 


THE BASIS 


be A is it so important to keep nation and 

individual on the right side, clearly separated 

from wrong? Is it not because right is always 

ess" side and the wrong is invariably with 
atan ? 


Love not tbe world, nor the things that are in 
the world, because they pass away. They are 
transient and unsatisfying. The immurtal 
spirit can be sustained only by eternal food. To 
fall in love with a fleeting world is like mooring 
to abubble. It is wise to * owey for a rainy 
py A but vastly more far-sighted is it to live 
daily for a sunny eternity. 


SECURITY 


This is found in baving nothing to do with 
unclean things. Touch them not. Handle them 
not. Give them no quarter. Allow them no 
chance to get any fooitbold in thesoul. Fill it 
so full of desires and aspirations for the beauti- 
ful, the true. the good, that there shall not be 
room for evil. 

HEROES WIN 


There can be no question that separation 
from all that contaminates requires the heroic 
spirit as much today as ever. 


“ The age needs heroes — heroes who shall dare 
To struggle in the solid ranks of truth ; 
To clutch the monster error by the throat ; 
To bear opinion to loftier seat ; 
To blot the error of oppression out, 
And lead a universal freedom in.” 





August 10 — A Suggestion in Addition, 
2 Peter 1: 4-9. 


DAILY READINGS 


Monday. Enriched, 1Cor. 1: 18, 
Tuesday. Enlarged. Ps. 18: 28-36. 
Wednesday. Strengthened, P-, 68: 2235, 
Thursday. Filled. Ps, 81: 1-10, 

Friday. Satisfied. Ps. 17: 1-15, 

Saturday. Moreand more. Irov. 4: 1419. 


“Order is heaven’s first law.’ The evi- 
dence of order in the natural world is posi- 
tive proof of an Ordainer. Some things 
cou e first necessarily, and others follow. 
To find the order established Ly Deity re- 
quires intelligence. To follow that order 
obediently is the highest wisdom and must 
lead to the best results. In mathematics 
addition comes first, betore subtraction, 
multiplication, or division. So it is in the 
Christian life. 


NUMBER ONE 


Thisistaith. Everybody has it naturally. 
It is a part of our furnishing, at least in 
germ, when we come intothis world. When 
turned toward Christ and made to rest in 
Him it becomes saving faith. How appro- 
priate, then, to have taith the foundation 
npon which character is built! Faith is 
first. It stands as number one. 


THE METHOD 


In our day great stress is laid upon method. 
John Wesley regarded it so highly that he and 
his first few followers were slightingly styled 
‘“ Methodists.” Peter was a method-ist, as 
clearly shown in the Scripture here cited. He 
starts out right by insisting upon diligence. We 
have all learned that nothing great can be 
achieved without this requisite. The old farm- 
er’s sons found it to be the way to hidden treas- 
ures. Upon his dying bed he called his three 
sons to him, and said: ‘* My sons, a greut treas- 
ure jies concealed in the estate I am about to 
leave you.” The old man gasped, and the three 
sons exclaimed almost in unison, ** Where is it 
hidden?” “I am about to tell you,” he con- 
tinued. ‘** You will have to dig for it.” But his 
voice failed betore he could impart the exciting 
secret, and he died. Very soon after his funeral 
the three young men set to work, with spades 


and mattocks, upon the long-neglected fields. 
Relentlessiy they pushed the searcb until they 
bad turned every sod and clod upon the entire 
estate. Deep they dug, too, so eager were they 
in their hunt. As might be suspected, they 
found no sucb treasure as they had fondly 
hoped, but they came into possession of a 
greater benefit. By this stimulus they bad 
learned to work. Then when the fields were 
sown and the barvest came, the increase was 
prodigious in consequence of the thorough til!- 
age the ground had undergone. As they beheld 
the gorgeous golden yield of the estate the sons 
declared that the spread of grain was indeed the 
hidden treasure which their wise father bad 
tried toexp'ain to them. This possession and 
this discovery came to them through great 
diligence.” It is also the only way to mora} 
excellence and spiritual wealth. 


ADDITIONS 


Brick by brick, stone by stone, magnificent 
temples rise to challenge the admiration of 
centuries. Grace added to grace and virtue to 
virtue will issue in the still more magnificent 
temple of Christian character to command the 
approbation of eternity. 


l. To your faith add courage — courage to 
dare and to endure. This is the meaning of the 
word here translated * virtue.” It is a noble 
and ennobling quality. Often in the common 
walks of life it is exemplitied. Two workmen 
were once engaged in repairing a lightning 
conductor ov the top of a steeple at Ville-sur- 
Ourthe,in Belgium. Vo accomplish this diffi- 
cult task it was necessary for one of the men to 
Stand on the shoulders of his companion. 
While in this position a violent gust of wind 
caused him to spill some of the molten lead he 
was using on the hand and forearm of the man 
below. Knowing that the least motion would 
encanger the life of his fellow- worker, the berotc 
sufferer held absolutely still while the bot lead 
burned its way into bis flesh. He not only 
dared to stand as a mount for another at the 
height of seventy feet in the air, but when the 
unexpected test came be counted his pain as 
nothing compared with jewpardizing the life ot 
his brotber laborer. Courage to suffer for 
another we must add to our faith. 


2. To this knowledge is to be added. Without 
information, intelligence, courage may become 
impulsive and rash. Intelligent virtue is be- 
coming more and more in demand. Bismarck 
said: * The bayonets of Germany were taught 
to think.” Ail implements must become in- 
telligent. 


3. To knowledge, temperance. Not temper- 
ance in its restricted sense, but broadened into 
self-mastery upon all matters. It ought to rise 
to a complete regnancy and thus reveal to man 
the grandeur of his being. When General Wey- 
ler offered autonomy to Cuva, Genera} Gomez, 
the Cuban leader, refused the conditions, declar- 
ing that nothing short of liberty and independ- 
ence would be accepted. His attitude thrilled 
tne American opie. Self-government for the 
nation and self-mastery for tbe individual are 
ideals that will yet transform the race. 


4. Buteven this virtue may become intoler- 
ant aod ascetic. Toit must be added patience — 
one of the sweetest, most vital, and most valu- 
able of all factors entering into buman life. St. 
James says: “ Let patience have ber perfect 
work,that ye may be perfect and entire, want- 
ing nothing.” 


5. Thus far the additions have been chiefly 
moral, showing our attitude toward man. Now 
he turns the soul heavenward and insists upon 
the necessity of godliness. And this is Godlike- 
ness. How wondrously does this possibility 
exalt man ! 


6. Now most naturally comes the adding of 
brother'y kindness. This is to preserve "ene 
yee Piper pg ma and nuns have made 

‘atal mistake of trying to be god! 
being brotherly. ron rete 


7. And now comes the crowning grace of 
charity —in the sense of God’s own beautiful, 
pure love in the human heart. Without this 
we may become narrow and bigoted. 


THE PERFECT SEVEN 


Seven has been regarded as standing for per- 
fection. Surely the seven graces abounding in 
any life will make it what God designed it to be. 





August 17— Gleanings from Many 
Fields. John 4: 35. 


DAILY READINGS 


Monday. The sower. Matt. 13: 1-9, 

Tuesday. Parable interpreted. Matt. 13: 18-23, 
Wednesday. Wheat and tares. Matt. 13: 24.30, 
— A Christ’s explanation, Matt. 13: 


Friday. A fruitful field. Acts 2: 3747. 
Saturday. Great ingatherings, Acts, 11: 19-26, 


“A Plenteous Harvest.’”’ This is the ob- 
servation one might have made at almost 
any season of the year in certain parts ot 
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palestine when Christ lived there, One 
crop was searcely oft the field betore prep- 
arations were begun for planting another. 
Reaping and sowing were sometimes seen 
at the same moment. Jesus noticed the 
natural conditions about Him and drew 
from them lessons ot spiritual import. 


FIELDS 


1. In the moral world there are hillside 
felds. Fine, high, sloping stretches are these, 
with an abundance of sunshine, good air and 
picturesque landscapes. Here are nurtured 
well-to-do people. Having little anxiety about 
tbe comforts of life, they indulge a sort of con- 
scious independence which Satan uses to their 
disadvantage. He induces them to set their 
affections upon their possessions instead of 
upon God. The result is, they are joined to 
their idols, A difficult field is this, but one that 
is capable of growing most excellent grain. 


» The average plain. How inviting is this! 
How preductive! Here we find the common 
people, 80 called, concerning whom Lincoln 
said: “God must love the common people, for 
He bas made so many of them.” They form 
the great substance of society, the bone and 
sinew of bumanity ; yea, more, the body of the 
race. The way they go determines the trend of 
progress. From them comes vast moral and 
spiritual wealth, During the twenty-six years 
after the diamond fields of Kimberley, South 
Africa, were firet discovered there were taken 
out diamonds worth $875,000,000. But richer by 
far are the fields which produce human dia- 
monds of faithful workers for Christ. 


The regular duty field. We have all cer- 
tain obligations to meet and certain routine 
duties to perform. These rounds may seem 
very monotonous, but they may be productive 
of rich yields in nobleness and purity. In the 
common affairs of life we may be led providen- 
tially to discover treasures of infinite value. 
A whaling bark returned to New York with its 
cargo of oil and whalebone, and a lump of am- 
bergris weighing eleven pounds, every pound 
being worth $320. This prize came to the 
whalemen in a wholly unexpected manner, 
while engaged in the regular work assigned 
tuem. So God often rewards His children 
bountifally while in the faitbfal performance of 
life's daily duties, 

4. Mining flelds. One of the largest nuggets 
of silver ever mined was a lump weighing 1,840 
pounds. It was taken from the famous Smug- 
gier mine in 1894. So pure was it that it. was 
not assayed by the usual process, but placed at 
orce in the crucible. This piece proved to be 
the core of a very rich area of silver. In many 
obseure, out-of-the-way places are bidden peo- 
pie who have natures immensely richer than 
silver or gold. Our Lord calls some of His la- 
borers into spiritual mining. 


5. The submerged field. From it gleanings 
of great value have been gathered. In our re- 
cent times it seems very difficult to win souls 
to Christ. Our Mercy and Help ministrations 
and other Lend-a-Hand organizations and in- 
stitutions do a vast deal for the apparent better- 
ment of society; and yet when people seem 
completely lost in sin, nearly out of sight, their 
deliverance seems left almost entirely with 
Kescue Missions and the Salvation Army. 
Blessings upon these @ivinely-endorsed agen- 
cies! But bas not the church, too, a mission 
to these? Is notthe “submerged tenth” also 
in her fields? 


PERSONAL GLEANINGS 


A drooping soul given new courage by a 
kindly word. 


A wavering brother established by you in the 
faith 


A disappointed Sabbath-school class taught 
and cheered. 


An Epworth League devotional meeting 


thrilled by your hopeful, loving testimony. 


The midweek prayer service helped by your 
regular attendance, fromt-seat sitting, and 
prompt participation. 


Your pastor assisted in breaking the bread of 
life by your sympathetic and prayerful listen- 
ing. 


Everyday kindnesses to strangers as well as 
to friends, with watchfalness for opportunities 
to turn them to Christ. 


HARVEST-HOME WELCOME 


Sinee the Lord of the harvest looks at our 
motives more than at our actual achievements 
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for Him, we may all find favor in His sight. 
His approval will rest upon what we endeav- 


ored to glean. Hence we may pass through 
the world’s ever-ripening fields with this glad 
song upon our lips: 


“ Not what I did, but what [ strove to do — 
And though the fall ripe ears be sadly few, 
Thou wilt accept my sheaves.” 





August 24 — Freedom for Service. 2 
Tim. 2:4; Gal. 5:1; Heb. 12:1, 2. 


DAILY READINGS 


Monday. Putting off the old. Col. 3: 5-10. 
Tuesday. Christ's freeman. 1 Cor. 7: 21-23. 
Wednesday. From the heart. Eph, 6: 5-9. 
Thursday. Ourduty. Luke 17:7-10. 

. Friday. With a perfect heart. 1 Chron, 28; 5-10, 
Saturday. Feeble knees. Heb 12: 9-13. 


** God works for all; ye cannot hem the hope of 
being free 
With parallels of latitude, with mountain 
range or sea.”’ 


So supremely sacred is man’s freedom of 
will that no power in the universe can bind 
it without man’s consent. He cannot 
always do as he wills, but he can always 
will as hechooses. The more you think 
upon this truth, the sublimer it appears 
and the grander grows the being who is in- 
trusted with this prerogative. How large 
is the tact thata tree personality can always 
will as he ought and usually do as he 
ought. He may not do as he pleases 
unless he pleases to do what is right. 
To do as we ought is Christian liberty. 
To do as one pleases regardless of its 
effect upon others, is heathen license. The 
highest form of treedom is the unobstructed 
privilege ot doing what ought to be done. 


CIVIL LIBERTY 


This is an invaluable boon. It has taken 
tbousands of years to realize it, even in a lim- 
ited measure. Revolutionary sires won it for 
us. Our own fathers and >rothers preserved it. 
Years of prosperous peace followed, and then 
the Spanish war was crowded upon us. Sons of 
the veterans enlisted. They tasted the soldier's 
hardships. Some murmured. At this their old 
soldier fathers shook their beads and said: 
“War is not peace. What did you expect, 
boys ?” A heroic soldier of Jesus Christ is not 
daunted by privation and suffering. The splen 
did freedom he enjoys in loyalty to his Master 
is ample compensation for all trials and pains 
and losses. 

HIDDEN SHACKLES 


Secret sins harbored, wrong desires cherished, 
unholy ambitions encouraged, are shackles 
that bind the soul in slavery. 

One of the early Methodist preachers prayed: 
“QO Lord, start us right; for if we get started 
wrong we are hard toturn.”” We should be sure 
that we are headed for freedom and not toward 
hampering license. 

Only they are truly free whom tbe truth 
makes free. Hence the importance of avoiding 
error of every kind. 


WEIGHTS 


1. Christ’s service imposes a yoke, but it is 
easy to bear if borne submissively. In some 
countries oxen draw heavy luoads hitched with 
ropes to theirhorns. But usvallya yuke around 
the necks, which enables them to pull with 
their strong sboulders, is found much easier for 
them. 


2. “My yoke,” Christ assures us, is not in- 
tended to be a burden, but is calculated to ren- 
der more pleasant and enjoyable the perform- 
ance of life’s duties. 


8. Indolence, apathy, indifference, are 
weights too often found upon professed Chris- 
tian shoulders. They should be flung away 
as hindrances to successful running the great 
race. 


4. Sin is the heaviest of all weights. it rests 
like lead upon the conscience. it muy be 
cleansed away. Purity is power. 


* Live, vile and evil have the self-same letters: 
He lives but vile whom evil holds in fetters.”’ 


5. Melville Wynans Miller has caught the 
spirit of that freedom which fits the soul for no- 
blest service, and thus beautifully expresses his 
vision: 


“ Where Jesus reigns there is no night, 
For He is wisdom, love, and light, 
No ragiug sea, nor tem pest dread, 
But quietoess and calm instead ; 
No anxious care, no blind unrest, 
No heavy heart by guilt oppressed ; 
No discontent, nor gloomy days, 
But brightest hope and sweetest praise ; 
No stumbling oft nor galling chains, 
No shame, no sin, where Jesus reigns.”’ 
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August 31. Communion and Trans- 
formation. Exod. 34:29-35; Luke 9 : 28 29. 


DAILY READINGS 


Monday. Lonely prayer. Matt. 14 : 22 27. 

Tuesday. Paul's three years. Gal, 1 : 11-18. 

Wednesday. Elijah’s retirement. 1 Kings 17: 
1-6. 


Thursday. Mosesand the bush. Ex. 3: 1-6. 
Friday. Samuel at night. 1 Sam. 3: 1-10. 
Saturday. Jonah’s prayer. Jonah 2: 1-10. 


“So have I dreamed— Uh, may the dream be 


true !— 
Taat praying souls are purged from mortal 


And grow as pure as He to whom they 
pray.” 


This is not merely a poet’s fancy. It is 
in keeping with God’s Word and with the 
nature of things. Behold Moses yonder on 
the Mount. He is communing with God. 
Face to face they meet. Was not Moses 
transformed thereby? Twice did he enjoy 
that wonderful privilege, and twice was 
he obliged to veil his face in presence of the 
people, so brilliant was it with divine light. 
Yonder, also, is Christ upon the mount of 
communion with His Father. He is not 
only transformed but transfigured before 
them — shining with the splendor of in- 
dwelling Deity. 


HEART-BREATHINGS 


l, There are those who tell us that when they 
engage in secret prayer God is as real to them 
in His manifested presence as could be the 
presence of a human friend in the room. This 
is blessed and beautiful. Does not Christ say: 
“He that loveth Me shall be loved of my 
Father, and I will love him and will manifest 
Myselfto him?” The majority of us know He 
is present by fuith. When He says, ‘I am with 
you,” we believe it, and are satisfied that His 
word is true. 


2. Such communion results in closer union, 
in a stronger, more joyous life. As perfume is 
the sweet breath of flowers, so prayer is the 
soul’s richest fragrance and rises like pleasing 
incense to God. We may believe that He de- 
lights in our real prayers as we delight in the 
perfume of fresh flowers. 


3. Mow necessary is such communion to each 
of us! What influences might go out from our 


lives if we felt that we could not afford to spend 
aday with men in the world’s whirling rush 
without first spending an hour alone witb God. 


4. It was while engaged in prayer that Christ 
was transfigured. No Coristian can habitually 


ray without having bis life changed thereby. 
t may not be perceptible at once, but the years 
will tell the story of gradual transformation. 


5. The saddest thing of earth is a life spent 
without knowing God — just taken up with the 
transitory and perishing. 


TRANSFIGURED LIVES 


An old lady was seen to leave the crowds upon 
the busy street and ascend the steps of a church. 
Evidently she had all she needed of this world’s 
goods, but her face was the picture of misery 
and desolation. Within the church all was 
dark and silent, except as an occasional flicker 
from a gas at penetrated the gloom and the 
soft tones of the organ away up in tue gallery 
broke the stillness. A whole hour that bur- 
dened onespent there alone with God, and when 
she again joined the crowds on the street that 
countenance of bard despair had been changed 
to gratitude, confidence and hope. 


He was a rich but surly old farmer. The, chil- 
dren of the penne res ted him for his 
broad acres and large home, but when he came 
near they red him, and watched him in 
quiet. So p were the furrows in Farmer 
Aiken’s face and so hard the lines that he was 
repulsive to sensitive souls. He was honest to 
the last penny, but seldom smiled. A young 
minister came into the community and gained 
access to this man’s heart. The pastor was a 
disinterested man of God, and knew how to 
lead others to the Saviour. This he did for the 
rough old farmer. When Mr. Aiken was con- 
verted all that beheld him knew thata great 
change had been wrought. Lt was the common 
remark that the furrows of his face had been 
turned to gentleness, and the hard liaes were 
illumined with love. 


* O Master, it is good to be 
Entwined, eurapt, alone with Thee; 
Till we, too, change from grace to grace, 
Gazing on that trausfigured face.” 


Fall River, Mass. 





Cures Nervous Headache 
Horsford's Acid Phosphate 


lt removes the cause by quieting the nerves, 
promoting digestion,and inducing restful sleep. 
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Connecticut Valley Chautauqua 
Assembly 


The sixteenth annual session of the Connecti- 
cut Valley Chautauqua Assembly, at Laurel 
Park, Northampton, began Tuesday afternoon, 
July 8, and closed Friday evening, July 18. The 
weather throughout the eleven days was favor- 
able, beiug generally cool and fair, though 
there were two days that were anything but 
temperate. [ne program was the best that tbe 
management, with tae means in sight and with 
several years of experieuce, could ovorovide. 
The attendance was gratifyinx, reaching on 
Sunday and on the closing day fully 2,500 peo- 
ple. There were no phenomenal days this year 
like those of last season, when Sam Jones and 
Capt. Richmond Hobson were here; but every 
day was a good day and the attendance ran 
evenly, being somewhat augmented during the 
last five days. 

Such names as Leon H. Vincent, Hon. Lon 
Beauchamp, Dr. George L. McNutt, Dr. Jesse L. 
Hurlbut, Dr. John De Witt Miller, Prof. J. E. 
Aborn, Miss Lucy O. Thatcher, and Miss Mar- 
garet KE. Slattery,appear on the program, with 
the indispensable Dr. W. D. Davidson at the 
head. 

At the initial service on Tuesday afternoon 
prayer was offered by Kev. W. H. Adams, of 
Bernardston, the opening address was made by 
Rev. E. P. Buttes, of Sunderland, president of 
the association, who was followed by Dr. W. D. 
Davidson, who outlined the work for the sea- 


son. 
The Daily Routine 


The program throughout the days varied lit- 
tle from the following: At 8.30 devotional exer- 
cises were conducted by neighboring pastors 
representing various denominations, three of 
whom — Revs. Clement E. Holmes, W. I. Shat- 
tuck, and H. L. Wriston —are from our own 
church, At 9 the Sunday-school teacbers’ nor- 
mal class was conducted by Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, 
and the Children’s Hour was under the direc- 
tion of Miss Slattery. The physical culture 
class, conducted by Miss Frances White, of 
Springfield, and the school of pyrography and 
wood-whittling under the direction of Miss 
Alice Adams, daughter of Rev. W. H. Adams, 
of Bernardston, met at the same hour, while 
the schoo] of ceramic art or china painting, 
under the instruction of Miss Effie G. Shaw, of 
Palmer, and the school of health, conducted by 
Miss Maud B. Cummins, Miss Frances E. Smith 
and Miss Olive Jones, were held at 10 e ery 
morning. At the same time and also at 6.30 in 
the evening the chorus met daily under the in- 
spiring leadership of Prof. J. E. Aborn, of Lynn. 
At ll one of the principal lectures of the day 
occurred. At this hour during the first week 
Mr. Leon H. Vincent gave a series of five de- 
lightful biographical studies, the subjects being: 
*“ Wordsworth and the New Poetry,” “ Burns, 
the Poet of the People,’ ** Charlotte Bronte,’ 
“Dr. Johnson and tbe Literary Club,” end 
“ Zangwill and Kipling.” At2in the afternoon 
there was usually a brief prelude by the musi- 
cal talent and the popular readers, which was 
tollowed at 2.30 by anotber lecture by McNutt or 
Miller or Beauchamp or some other star in the 
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literary, economic, vr political firmament. At 
4 Miss Frances White gave lessons in elocution 
in Trinity Chapel,and at 5 Prof. A. H. Evans, 
of Northampton, conducted the C. L. 8. C. 
Round Table. At 7.30, after a brief prelude, lec- 
tures, concerts, or entertainments were given 
to the delight of large audiences. 


The Personnel and their Work 


Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbut is so well and favorably 
known to the readers of ZIon’s HERALD 
through his publication of Sunday-school nor- 
mal text-books and Sunday-school lesson helps, 
being for many years editor of our Sunday- 
school supplies, that he requires no introduc- 
tion or eulogy. He took up for study some of 
the lessons given in his revised Sunday-school 
normal text-book, viz., ‘Old Testament His- 
tory,” ‘The Old Testament World,” “The New 
Testament History,” “The New Testament 
World,” “The Holy Land,” “The Holy Citr,” 
“The Temple in Jerusalem,” and ‘'The Jewish 
Synagogue.” The class was large from the 
Start, and Dr. Hurlbut showed familiarity with 
the subjects treated and rare didactic ability. 
On Friday evening he gave a stereopticon lec- 
ture on “ Florence the Beautiful,” which lent 
new charm to that city to which Ruskin has 
introduced us. At 2.30 on Sunday he conducted 
the Assembly Sunday-school. 

Mr. Leon H. Vincent has no superior in his 
line of literary work. His biographical sketch- 
esof the world’s great poetsand prose writers 
are themselves literary productions of great 
excellence. Mr. Vincent possesses the rare 
quality of being able to make adry subject in- 
tensely interesting. His lecture on Words- 
worth is a good illustration of this gift. He 
has the ability to pack a lecture full of bright, 
witty, and ofttimes terse utterances tbat give it 
life and beauty, and yet does it in such a way as 
not to seem conscious that he is saying any- 
thing above the ordinary. The attendance at 
his lectures was highly complimentary con- 
Sidering the fact that this isan age when peo- 
ple want to be entertained rather than in- 
structed. 

Hon. Lon Beauchamp, of Hamilton, Ohio, 
who made such a hit here last season, was de 
manded again this year. Mr. Beauchamp has 
the distinction of delivering fifty more lectures 
last seasoa than any other man upon the plat- 
form. Hesays he never entered a school-room 
or university in his lite until be began lecturing 
in colleges, yet oe made an instant success as a 
lecturer, and is in great demand at $50 and $75 
a lecture. Like Robert Burns he takes his sub- 
jects from the common life of the people, and 
has the ability to pack more sound logic and 
common sense, not to say solid gospel truth, 
into a lecture that seems altogether funny than 
any man upon the platform. He is like Sam 
Jones, and unlike bim. He points the lesson 
and makes the truth stick, but there is not so 
much millinery and slang. Mr. Beauchamp 
gave two lectures, one a temperance lecture on 
“Third Class People,” and the other on the 
* Age of the Young Man.” On the latter occa- 
sion the Boys’ Brigade that was camping near 
by, Was present by the courtesy of the Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. John DeWitt Miller, of Philadelphia, be- 
came popular here witb his first lecture, which 
he delivered four or five years ago, and the peo- 
ple never tire of hearing bim. He has made 
three appearances here this season, lecturing 
twiceand preaching Sunday morning to the 
great delight of fully 2,500 people. His lectures 
were upon ** [he Apes of Ugliness,” and “ Our 
Country’s Probiems.”” The latter was delivered 
onthe afternoon of Grand Army day to an 
audience that the canvas could scarcely cover. 

Dr. Charles F. Aked, of Liverpool, who is 
pastor of one of the largest churches of Great 
Britain and is said to be the best platform 
speaker in Fingland, delivered two lectures of 
peculiar beauty and power — one upon “ Amer- 
ica and England : a Candid Comparison by an 
Ignoramus,” and the other on “ Jonathan and 
John : the Services of America to the Living 
Thought of Old England.” Dr. Aked is a very 
vigorous speaker, and he paid splendid tributes 
to Henry Ward Beecher, John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier, James Russell Lowell, John B. Gough, Mr. 
Moody, and the American woman, as well as to 
our educational system. meis engaged to Jec- 
ture at eighteen Chautauqua Assemblies during 
the next six weeks. 

Dr. George L. McNutt spoke with conviction 
and from the standpoint of personal experience 
in his two great lectures: “The Dinner-pail 
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Man” and * How the Other Half Ought to 
Live.”’ He created somewhat the same impres- 
sion bere that he made upon the Boston Preach- 
er’s Meeting a few weeks ago. 

The great joint debate on “ Republicanism 
vs. wemocrecy” did not occur, through the 
serious i/iness of Mrs. Clark, which prevented 
Hon. Champ Clark, of Missouri, from being 
present; but the other debater, Hon. Charles 
Landis, of Indiana, was here,and gave an in- 
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spiring address upon the ‘juestions of the day, 
religious and political. 

Judge Wendell P. Stafford of Vermont re- 
peated his lecture on Robert Burns, which was 
so enthusiastically received by the Men’s Club 
of tbe Edwards Church in Northampton last 
winter. He is an able speaker and gave good 
satisfaction. 

Dr. George F. Hall, of Chicago, gave an even- 
ing lecture on “The Model New Woman.” 
Dr. Hall is devoting his energies to the solution 
of the down-town church problem in great 
cities, and bas engaged the Bush Temple of 
Music in Chicago, the finest building on the 
north side, for preaching services this winter. 

Prof. J. Ernest Woodland gave two scientific 
lectures on “ The Chemistry of the Candle,” and 
“ Wireless Telegrapby,” which were accon- 
panied by many wonderful experiments. He is 
not a magician, but a most interesting lecturer 
upon chemica) science. 

Mr. Frank Cattern also deserves potice. He 
gave an illustrated lecture on Chautauqua and 
its work, which left ap atiding impression. 

In the line of 


Music and Entertainers 


mention must first be made of our own Prof. 
J. E. Aborn, who for twenty years has been 
musical instructor in the public schuols of 
Lyun and chorister of the first Methodist Epis- 
copal Church of that city for twenty-one years. 
For the tenth successive season he gave his 
inspiring leadership to the greatcborus. There 
are few musical directors wo could secure such 
fine results with voices that are not accustomed 
to sing together as were realized in tbeir rendi- 
tion of Gaul’s “Holy City” on the closing 
evening. Fully 2,500 people were in attendance 
at this final concert. 

The Chicago Glee Club were introduced as the 
best male quartet in America, and they were 
deservedly popular for their fine work upon 
this platform and also for their pure moral in- 
fluence. They came, by the way, from Metho- 
dist homes. They gave seventy selections dur- 
ing the Assembly and repeated only once, when 
at the earnest request of scores of people they 
gave “Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son,” the second 
time. They are already engaged to sing in 
twenty-five different States this fall and winter. 
The Park Sisters did splendid work upon a 
variety of instruments. Miss Anna Park is 
a truly wonderful cornetist. Miss Lucy O. 
Thatcher, of Boston, gave great satisfaction as 
a reader. She is a natural reader, inclining 
somewhat to the dramatic in syle. Miss Frap- 
ces White, of Springfield, also did guod work as 
@ reader and an instructor in elocution. Miss 
Martha Alexander’s work with the violin, Mr. 
Armagh O’ Donahey’s rendition of Irish ballads, 
and Mr. Ellsworth Plumstead’s character im- 
personations in costume, contributed greatly 
to the pleasure of the crowds, as did also the 
presence of Capt. Arch B. Snow, who told funny 
Stories and gave bumorous readings. 

Prof, A. H. Evans conducted the Round Table 
in his characteristically uble manner. Miss 
Slattery inspired the children with the story of 
the Crusaders. Mr. Fred B. Weaver’s work at 
the piano was very fine. Dr. W. D. Vavidson’s 
work as superintendent of instruction was ex- 
cellent. He is a master as a director of platform 
work, and displays rare ability in securing the 
best talent in this and other laods. It is well 
known that he has for years given the entire 
summer season to the superintendence of 
Chautauqua Assemblies. The success of this 
Assembly is due, also, in no small measure to 
its excellent board of management: President, 
Rev. E. P. Buttes, of Sunderland; vice-presi- 
dent, Hon. L. E. Hitchcock, of Chicopee; clerk, 
James B. King, of Springfield; treasurer, Geo. 
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L. Harris, of Nortbampton; and fourteen other 
able men who give wise and painstaking direc- 
tion to every detail of the work. 


Great Days 


There were five truly great days — Young Peo- 
ple’s day (when Christian Endeavorers, Ep- 
worth Leaguers, and other organized young 
people were addressed by Rev. W. A. Wood, of 
Chicopee, and Dr. Wm. T. McElveen, of Boston), 
National day, Grand Army day, Sunday, and 
Musical Festival day, the last of which brought 
to a close one of the most successful Chautau- 
qua Assemblies that was ever held in the 
Connecticut Valley. 

F. M. ESTeEs. 


TRE CONFERENCES 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 
Montpelier District 


Brattleboro.— New singing books have been 
purchased for the church, and since Conference 
a Chinese Sunday-school has been organized. 


Williamsville. — Encouraging reports from 
this charge continue to come to our attention. 
The revival spirit is certainly here, and sinners 
are being converted. 


Conference Minutes. — It has been the custom 
for a number of years for the Conference to fix 
the number of Minutes to be published and 
make the secretary the publishing agent. 
Some complaint is heard about the edition 
being too large. No one blames Mr. Lewis for 
this, nor for the manner of distribution, for 
both are fixed by vote. To publish a smaller 
edition would be to decrease the amount avail- 
able from advertisers; and since the cost 
is largely in type-setting and in paper, and the 
only saving would be in the amount of paper 
used, the cost per copy would be increased. At 
present the distribution is made on the basis of 
the cash salary reported for the year previous 
and the reported membersaip of the church. 
Few of our preachers find the book business 
profitable from a financial standpoint, and this 
is for most of them noexception. But, as some 
State papers are pointing out about the excise 
law, it is easier to criticise than to construct. 
If a rebate is claimed by any brother for dam- 
aged copies or failure to receive the number 
called for in the bill, he ought to make it early 
as in accord with good business methods, that 
the matter may be looked up. One preacher 
who insisted that the edition of 1901 was never 
received by him was right, but when the last 
edition was sent it was found that the former 
edition had been awaiting him a twelve-month 
at the express office. Our secretary receives no 
compensation for his painstaking work as 
secretary and publisher. We ought to help 
make his burdens as light as possible. 


Rochester. —The wife of Pastor Yerks has 
been critically ill for several weeks, but is now 
convalescing. All hope and pray for a speedy 
and complete recovery. A former pastor of 
this charge, Rev. John L. Reeder, with his wife, 
is visiting old friends. All are glad to see him 
once more. He has had to give up his work in 
South America on account of Mrs. Reeder’s 
health. By the way,our brother went a long 
way to South America to find a wife, but the 
unanimous verdict is that he made a good 
choice. Mrs. Reeder bas for ten years been a 
teacher in our school in Concepcion, Chile. 





Union Village. — Rev. J. D. Beeman, who was 
appointed to this field at the last session of 
Conference, has been well received by the entire 
community and is greatly pleased with the 
hopeful outlook. Both Mr. and Mrs. Beeman 
highly appreciate the parsonage home with its 
quiet and its convenience, and both are earnest 
in their efforts to serve the people. Not all are 
acquainted with the size of this parish. In pas- 
toral work members must be called on in Thet- 
tord, Ompompanoosuc, Norwich, New Boston, 
and the region round about, and in no charge 
your scribe visits are there seen so many teams 
hitched at the bour of morning service. This 
shows the large number of persons who come 
from a distance. Cheering news ought to come 
trom this field served by a brother who ip 
former years has been so signally used of God. 

Wilmington. — A recent issue of the Deerfield 
Valley Times chronicles an important item, 
Mr. C. D. Spencer, one of the most highly re- 
spected laymen of our entire Conference, has 
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sold out his large business interests in Wil- 
mington. For the good of our work we hope 
he will conclude to remain where nearly his en- 
tire life has been spent, for here he has built up 
an enviable reputation as well as u flourishing 
business, 


Hartiand and North Hartland. — At the last 
visit of the presiding elder one person received 
Christian baptism and was received on proba- 
tion in the church. 


Wardsboro.— A recent letter from Pastor 
Brown conveys the unwelcome news tbat, act- 
ing on the advice of his physicians, he was to 
start for the hospital to undergo an operation 
for appendicitis. The prayers of his brothers in 
the ministry will follow him for his speedy and 
complete recovery. During his absence the work 
will be supplied by Mr. Martin, a local preacher. 


Bethel. — Rev. A. L. Cooper, our Conference 
evangelist, supplied the work here and at 
Bethel Lympus, July 20. After the communion 
3 persons were baptized and received on proba- 
tion, and in response to an invitation two 
young ladies began the service of Jesus and two 
backsliders came to themselves and returned to 
the Father’s house in which there is bread 
enough and to spare. Our people are glad to 
welcome our St. John, whose sole regret is that 
he is not able to do more for Jesus. 


Randolph Centre.— Pastor Moody has re- 
cently returned from his vacation. The people 
are in the midst of quite extensive repairs on 
the interior of the church. Look out for better 
things from this charge. 


Re-opening at Randolph. — After being de- 
prived of the use of their church for several 
weeks, during a part of which time a hall was 
rented, Pastor Rainey and his people were glad 
toassemble once more in the house which has 
undergone extensive repairs. The roof bas 
been shingled, an addition of twelve feet has 
been built on the rear of the building for the use 
of the choir and and for the pipe organ which is 
coming later, the platform rearranged, the au- 
dience-room and prayer-room wainscotted, the 
windows repaired, the entire church recarpeted 
and newly frescoed in singularly appropriate 
style, and minor repairs and imprcevements 
made in large number. This society has ever 
had a struggle for existence, and the under- 
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taking of the work, estimated at $500, seemed 
a large task, but pastor and people loyally 
worked together and when the work planned 
was wel) under way saw so many things needed 
that their faith increased and much more was 
done than was originally planned. The day of 
reopening was very stormy, but a good-sized 
audience was on hand. The presiding elder 
preached and made his debut as a debt-raiser. 
To cover all obligations $300 was needed, and $230 
was subscribed or provided for at the morning 
service; the balance will be forthcoming by 
Conference time. Thus our work moves On, 
demonstrating that we have a work and are ap- 
preciateu in the community. Pastor Rainey 
has been untiring in his efforts, the committee 
on repairs have given unstintedly of their 
time, the elect ladies have he!iped, and all have 
contributed generously. It now only remains 
to see to it that ‘the glory of this latter house 
shall be greater than of the former.”’ This 1s 
within the range of the possible. 


Vacation. — What plans for vacation? Are 
you arranging it so as to be with us at Clare- 
mont Junction Camp-meeting and bring a 
company of your ueedy people? Are you just 
planning for a restful time in which to gaina 
store of good ideas to give to your people aud 
an abundance of physical energy which will be 
needed for the fall campaign? Two sugges- 
tions: Do not allow the vacation sign to hang 
too long on the front door. When you are back, 
come prepared for un earnest campaign for the 
conversion uf that part of the world immedi- 


ately contiguous to your parsonage. There are 
hopeful signs with us this year. Let us havea 
harvest! W. MN. 





MAINE CONFERENCE 


Lewiston District 


Epworth League Convention.— A year ago we 
predicied a great convention, and when the 
program appeared we saw what a rich feasi had 
been provided, and now it is history. In num- 
bers, in the excellence of the papers and ad- 
dresses, and in enthusiasm, it was asplendid suc- 
cess. 1t was beld, July 16 and 17, in the beautiful 
new Wesley Church, Bath. The most remote 
parts of the district were well and ably repre- 
sented. Of course, with Rey. D. B. Holt as our 
host, the hospitality was of the most generous 
and kindly sort. The church, which needs no 
udornments, was finely decorated. It is a re- 
markabie fact that out of twenty-three assign- 
ments of parts only two failed to respond. The 
addresses of Dr. Taylor and Bishop Malialieu 
were each in their way most excellent and 
timely, and were listened to by large audiences 
and awakened much enthusiasm. Atthe close 
of his address the Bishop led a most impressive 
and helpful altarrervice. The members of tre 
local League, the district Epworth quartet, and 
Rev. F. K. Beem and wife apd others furnished 
fine music. On Thursday afternoon many took 
occasion to visit the Bath Iron Works, where 
the battleship “ Georgia” is being constructed. 
The officers of the League have done their work 
80 well that they were re-elected. The next 
convention will be held in Yarmouth. Our ap- 
petites are already whetted for another intellec- 
tual and spiritual feast. 


Berlin, N. H.— Rev. Wm. Wood is on his 
third year, and though the field has its peculiar 
discourage ments, among them being the migra- 
tory habits of the people, the year opens finely. 
The meetings have never been better attended, 
and the Sunday-school has never been in finer 
condition. The Children’s Day exercises were 
of special interest, and the collection the largest 
in the history ofthe church. The League is do- 
ing well. Several new families have recently 
moved into the city and attend our eburch. 
Sixty bymnals bave beeu placed in the pews, 
and thirty new books have been added to the 
Sunday-school library. A pew sacramental 
set has been provided. A piano fand has been 
started. A troublesome debt for insurance 
amounting to $5 has been paid, and nearly $100 
folicited last year Ly the pastor has been 
banded to the trustees. Six children have been 
baptized. Finances are in a bopeful condition. 


Scandinavian Mission.—The mission is, I 
think, more hopeful than ever. The Sunday- 
schoo! and the congregations are larger. Some 
fine families have come by immigration. The 
Conference Church Aid Society voted to help 
them this year, and that greatly encouraged 
them. The missionary appropriation was also 
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man preaching to them in their own language. 


Bethel. — Rev. ©. 8S, Pillsbury is cultivating 
faithfully and ably this wide field, for he serves 
on alternate Sunday afternoons Mason and 
Locke’s Mills. He has good heulth and a good 
horse. The reception soon after Conference 
was a fine affair. The benevolences last year 
show a good increase ; and this year’s Children’s 
Day collection was $8. The congregations are 
large, and new voices are heardin the social 
services. The Sunday-school is having an in 
creased attendance; the Home Department 
numbers 40, and the Cradle Roll is flourishi»g. 
The League and Junior League are up to their 
usual efficiency. The finances are in good condi- 
tion. The matter of anew parsonage is agitated. 
If this can materialize, this will be one of the 
most desirable country charges in the Confer- 
ence. Myron, the elder son, is a graduate of 
Colby College and is studying for the medical 
profession. He is a fine landscape gardener 
and bas plenty of work during his vacation 
rightat home. Murton, a Kent’s Hill student, 
is also largely working his own way. 


Oxford and Weichville.— Rev. A. A. Callaghan, 
a local preacher, is serving here for the second 
year. The charge has no parsonage, and the 
pastor has no wife, soit is a good fit. He is 
pursuing a conrse of study at Cobb Divinity 
School, Lewiston. His services are greatly en- 
joyed, and be has been in demand for special 
services. The finances are in good condition, 
and the pastor is urging upon his people more 
Systematic methods. Oxford isa pretty village 
and business is good; for several years the 
woolen factory has run day and night. The 
country about is fine for farming. Just out of 
the village is one barn 120 feet long; a little 
farther another $6,000 barn. The people are in- 
telligent and thrifty. With a pastorso popular, 
in the pulpit and out, it is the time for this 
charge to forge ahead. 


North Auburn and Turner. — Rev. C. H. B. 
Seliger was appointed to this charge so that he 
might avail himself of the advantages of attend- 
ing Cobb Divinity School. The charge is not 
able to pay a man for his full time, and there 
are sO many weak charges that need missionary 
money, that we are obliged to make such ad- 
justments as seem to be mutually beneficial. 
Mr. Seliger and wife have received a cordial 
reception, and the parsonage has been im- 
proved. The pastor has no horse, and the 
Turner part of the charge is weak, so our con- 
sent has been given for him to supply the Con- 
gregational church at West Auburn on Sabbath 
afternoons. This seems to,be a very satisfac- 
tory arrangement, and is in line witb the policy 
of the Interdenominational Comity Commis- 
sion. At North Auburn the work is going well, 
and the Sunday-school is prosperous. The Chil- 
dren’s Day collection was geod, and a collection 
for Church Aid bas been taken. At Turnera 
great misfortune Las come in the partial burn- 
ing of the church. Whether or not it was in- 
sured, 1 do not know. Soon after Conference 
Mrs. Seliger fell the whole length of the flight of 
chamber stairs, with her babe in her arms. The 
child was uninjured, but Mrs. Seliger suffered a 
bad fracture of one arm. 


Naples and Sebago. — Rev. H. E. McFuriane, 
a local preacher, is supplying this charge, and 
he is proving to be the rignbt man in the right 
place. Naples is a very popular summer resort, 
and many notable people come here, among 
them a good sprinkling of preachers. The pas- 
tor finds out what noted preachers are expected 
at the different hotels, writes to them before 
they leave home, and thus secures their serv- 
ices. A new interest has been awakened, and 
the congregations are good. But the people 
think they do not need to wait for any stranger 
for good sermons. The outlook is bright. 


West Cumberland and Gray.— Rev. David 
Pratt is one of our veterans,and yet he setsa 
pace that would trouble most young men to 
follow. His papers and magazines are numer- 
ous andof the best kind,and we are sure to 
find one or more of the best recently published 
books on his study table. Thus he keeps well 
abreast of the best thought of the day. This is 
his fourth year of service, during which a new 
stabie has been built, the parsonage greatly im- 
proved, and the church shingled; and this year 
the church has been pupered, the ceiling has 
had three coats of whitewash (he does not 
whitewash bis hearers), and a new carpet has 
been put in the aisles. A young people’s soci- 
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League, has been formed at West Cumberland, 
and at this point the congregations have larve-. 
ly increased. Two Sunday-schools are 
tained the year round. The old church lot a; 
Gray Corner has been sold for $75, and the 
money will be spent in improving the church, 
A new range has been put into the parsonage. 
Plenty of small fruit and also the larger fruits 
are among the pastor's perquisites. One man 
raised $500 worth of strawberries. This pastor 
has one of the best gardens in the State. Who 
would not be pastor on such a charge ? 
Personal.— Kev. C. C. Phelan has been ai 
vised by his physician to take a somewhat pro- 
tracted vacation on account of Illness. 
A. 


SUS. 


8S. L. 


Portland District 


West Kennebunk. — Rev. Elihu Snow,a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Conference, expects 
to take charge of this church in September. 
The people are to be congratulated on securing 
such a pastor. 


Kennebunk. — The people are loyally carrying 
on the work in the absence ol tbeir pastor at his 
home in England. They paid him his salary 
two weeks in advance, and are keeping up reg- 
ular payments in bis absence. The Mercy and 
Help department is doing excellent work 
among the sick and aged. Cottage meetings are 
held every week, with large attendance and 
deep spiritual interest. In such a churehb it is 
not surprising that all bills are paid to date. 


Golden Wedding.— Rev. William S. Jones, 
D. D., and wife celebrated the 50th anniversary 
of their marriage, on Tuesday, July 22, at their 
residence in Woodfords, Maine. The groom was 
born in Bristol, England, and his bride in 
Tredegar. They were married in Monmouth 
County in astone church over seven bundred 
years old. In 1862 they came to this country, 
and the next year Mr. Jones became a member 
of the Maine Conference. One of his first ser- 
mons in this country was preached in the First 
Parish (Unitarian) Church tn Portland, while 
be was yet a local preacher. He bas been pastor 
of some of our largest churches and presiding 
elder of Portiand District. He was granted a 
superannuated relation in 1901 on account of his 
wife’s health. 

This worthy couple have had born to them 
eight children, of whom four are living. Rev. 
Thomas F., is presiding elder of Rockland Dis- 
trict, East Maine Conference; Rev. Charlies &. is 
pastor at Easton in the same Conference; Fran- 
cis W. is in business; and the only daughter, 
Hannab, is the wife of a well-known South 
Portiand contractor, Mr. W. J. Baker. They 
also have eight living grandchildren and one 
great-grandchild. All the children and six of 
the grandchildren were present at the golden 
wedding anniversary. 

There was a large attendance of preachers and 
other friends at the reception, which was held 
afternoon and evening. Rev. KE. O. Thayer pre- 
sided at the exercises in theevening. Kev. F. W. 
Smith ledin prayer. A poem by an unknown 
author was read by Rev. T. F. Jones. Short 
speeches were made by Hon. Ira 8S. Locke, 
Rev. C. F. Parsons, and Dr. A. 8. Ladd. A de 
lightful feature of theevening wasthe singing 
by the bridegroom and his children of old- 
fashioned English songs. Refreshments were 
served to the guests, and hearty congratulations 
tendered host and hostess. A purse containing 


GOOD HEALTH 


To enjoy good health every one of the 
vital organs must correctly pertorm the 
tunctions for which it was created. It we 
completely observed nature’s laws, there 
would be no trouble, no disease; but 
through ignorance and carelessness we vi- 
olate these laws, and must pay the penalty 
in suffering with disordered stomach, 
bowels, liver or kidneys. 

It you have any ot these ailments, you 
can have quick and sure relief by using 
Karn’s Vegetable Compound. It is purely 
vegetable, non-alcoholic, harmless, prompt 
and decisive in its action upon the stomach, 
bowels, liver, kidneys and urinary organs. 
To introduce this wonderful remedy any 
reader of Zion’s HERALD who is troubled 
with any ol the ailments mentioned can 


have a trial package by erieing the F. E. 
Karn Medicine Co., Buffalo, N. Y. The 
sample costs you nothing ; it is Free. 
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fifty or more dollars in gold was presented from 
preachers and laymen, and many other very 
valuable gifts from hosts of friends present and 


absent. E. O. T. 





N E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


New Bedford District. 


Dighton. —The Junior League, which, under 
the efficient management of Mrs. E. W. 
Goodier, is an active organization, gave a very 
successful lawn party recently. The Epworth 
League gave its annual picnic last Wednesday. 
Not long ago the Sunday evening service of the 
ebureh was devoted to a study of Methodist 
bymns with such success as to evoke very fa- 
vorable local comment. 


Marshfield. — “ Beautiful for situation ” is this 
chureh, being located on “ Zion's Hill,’”’ where 
ithas stood like a faithful sentinel since 1830. 
lhe pastor, Rev. O. H. Green, says the members 
ire “ Thermopylean Christians.” The Metho- 
dist and Congregational churches unite in 
holding union open-air services every Sunday 
ou the fair grounds during the summer. 

IRVING. 


Brockton and Vicinity 


Whitman. — Oa Sunday, June 20,the pastor, 
Rev. H.{W. :Brown, baptized 2 persons by im- 
mersion, The July communion service was a 
most interesting and profitable one; 3 adults 
were baptized,and 5 were received into fall 
membership and 8 by letter. At the first quar 
terly conference the reports were all of a favor- 
able character, This church recently held a 
‘patriotic’ entertainment, at which ;the ,net 
profits were $107, to be applied towards a new 
steam boiler being placed in the church. g Pas- 
tor Brown and family wtil spend the month of 
Augustatthe Yarmodth camp-ground andjon 
the Cape, 

Brockton,Central Church, — This churehb bas 
been extremely fortunate in having the contin- 
ied services of Dr. C. M. Melden, president of 
Clark University, during the absence of their 
pastor —a period,of six .weeks.. Dr. Meiden 
was a former and beloved pastor of this church. 
Rev. J. S. Wadsworth, the popular pastor, re- 
ceived a most cordial“ welcome home,” and 
found the various interests of the church in ex- 
‘ellent condition. He spent his vacation in 
i\linois, gding to Denver, Col., as a delegate to 
the International Sunday-school convention. 
He returns to his pastorate greatly refreshed, 
and is happy in his work. This is one of the 
most promising fields for labor in all New 
England. John £E. Tibbetts and family have 
returned to Brockton, and are valuable workers 
in Central Church, and Geo. W. Penniman will 
make his residence again in Brockton: The 
many friends of Sanford Winter, of this church, 
will be glad to know that he.is recovering from 
4 serious illness. 


Cochesett. — Rey. W. B. Heath and his ‘good 
Wile attended the Epworth League convention 
‘un Worcester, and visited friends in Lunenburg, 
Mrs. Heath’s home church. The work in this 
‘harge is progressing. The church has, been 
Leautified by a new coat of paint and new win- 
cows, 

Hast Bridgewater.—The trustees have re- 
cently canceled # note (that has been standing 
against the church for some time) of $125. The 
paslor will spend his vacation with his family 

1 the Willimantic camp-ground. On July 16 
the Sanday-school held their annual picnic, at 
Mayflower Grove. P. 





EAST MAINE CONFERENCE 
Rockland District 


Wiscasset.— Rey. G. G. Winslow, who has 
ong been one of the leading and most faithful 
members ofour Conference, founda very cordial 
people to receive him and his wife to their new 
pastorate. The work of the year opened with 
sood promise, The death of Mr, R. T. Grover is 
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sadly felt. A;Sunday-school bas been organized 
at Bircb Point. 


Rockport.— A warm welcome home from Con- 
ference was given Pastor Gray and wife. Attend- 
ance at ali services has been steadily increas- 
ing. Several have been converted. The Sun- 
day-school and Epwortb League are alive. The 
outlook is enthusiastic. 


Camden.— Rev. G. M. Bailey’s third yeur 
opens well. The pastor’s “claim” has been 
advanced. “ The remainder of the church debt 
must be raised this year.” Such is the feeling of 
this people, who are strong of heart. “ We 
ought to have a parsonage,” is another indica- 
tion of courage and purpose. A pastor needs 
no more loyal and cordial people than are these 
of Camden. 


Sheepscot Vircuit. — The new pastor, Rev. C. F. 
Smith, has entered uponthe year’s work with 
most encouraging omens. Spiritual life is at 
* flood-tide.”” More than a dozen have asked 
for prayers. Hymnals have been provided for 
church service. A revived class-meeting is a 
source of blessing. The instruction of the chil- 
dren is cared for by the pastor, and the future 
for the charge looks bright. It is the pastoral 
oversight that tells. This charge well demon- 
strates thistruth. Where the ministers carefully, 
persistently, methodically, attend to their legit- 
imate work, the church will fall in after a time, 
and growth is the result. 


Washington. — This charge is being cared for 
by Rev. A. L. Nutter, of Union. The new arrange- 
ment works well, and for the summer and fall 
season could not well be improved. The society 
is not strong, but the people will comfortably 
support “our own minister” when the time 
comes. Whoever foliows Mr. Nutter will give 
strict attentior to his pastoral duties to fill the 
place. 


Cushing.— One of our weakest points, manned 
by an earnest and aggressive local preacher, is 
Cushing. Rev. Lew Pressey, a Rockport boy 
anda Kent’s Hill student, is serving his first 
charge with large acceptability. Difficulties 
multiply, but the pastor is gaining onthem and 
moving the peopie. Rather than lose bim when 
appointed by the presiding elder to another 
charge, they have determined to increase his 
support$l00 more than they thought it possible 
to raise at the first quarterly conference. We 
look for better days iu Cushing. With deter- 
mined loyalty on the partof the few church 
members, the work of God shall prosper here 
also. 


Thomaston.— Rev. A. H. Hanscom is making a 
fine impression among this people. Sunday 
congregations are good. Social services are 
largely attended and profitable. The Sunday- 
school is ina prosperous condition. A recent 
League anniversary was much enjoyed by a 
crowded house. Progress is the slogan of pastor 
and church. 


Rockland. — Dr. L. L. Hanscom continues 
his third year’s pastorate with aggressive activ- 
ity. Itis nota difficult innovation to address 
our long-time brother as Doctor. The new 
bonor fits him comfortably. Long may he 
wear the title! 


Bremen Circuit.— Rev. P. Shivell, who bas 
been a‘‘supply ” for little more than a year, 
has failed in health and given up the work. 
This charge, broad of territory and abundant 
in hard work, needs a pastor. A field of good 
promise and an excellent people catl for a 
young man strong in mind and body who loves 
the Gospel and pastoral endeavor. 


Damariscotia.— Rev. F. Palladino, ever vig- 
orous, forceful, intense, still stirs the church to 
activity. An increasing life is,on the whole, 
in evidence, spiritually and socially. The 
League and the Sunday-schoo are “looking 
up.” The people are feeling more than ever the 
need of a new church edifice. The one opinion 
is, it must come. The pastor is still hard at 
work on the probiem. 


Union. — The old_church buildirg is set aside 
with “ honors of service.’ The new edifice is 
under way and is being “ advapced.””. The foun- 
dations are completed. Knthusiasm prevails. 
The “life of God’)is manifested among the 
people. The old Universalist chureh echoes 
with prayer and praise and gospel testimony 
while building operations progress on the Meth- 
odist ground. Somehow the name of the old 
chtitch does not affect the spirit of prayer nor 
the strength of the Calvary story. The Sunday- 
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School is excellent, and the League is active. 
Class-meeting is good. 


North Waldoboroand Orjf’s Corner. — A cheer- 
fal report was given by the pastor at the first 
quarterly conference. Rev. George Reader is 
looking forward to the baptism of several can- 
didates. Repairs are to be attended to at each 
part of the charge. The parsonage is undergo- 
ing improvements. A successful Children’s 
Day servica was much enjoyed by the people. 
Sunday-school reports were good. The pastoral 
claim was made “as last year.” By a misun- 
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derstanding, the Year Book gave wrong figures. 
The claim was $425, and there was no deficiency. 


East Pittston Circuit.— Rev. L. L. Harris still 
finds enough to employ all bis strength, physic- 
al, spiritual and mental, on this widely ex 
tended field. The hope is to finish the church 
building this year. A good interest prevails. 
Church services are well attended in the tem- 
porarily finished vestry. This has been en- 
larged with “ walls” and “ plastering’’ of sheet- 
ing to accommodate the growing congregation. 
The Sunday-sehool prospers. Ten are in the 
Home department. 


Windsor Circuit.— Territorially this is ia cir- 
cult indeed. But Rev. C. W. Lowell is happy in 
the multitude of bis duties and finds great en” 
couragement in the large circle of his most ap- 
preciative people. Pastoral work here means 
long miles of travel. A new horse lightens the 
labor. The work newly opened at Weeks’ Mills 
promises well. There isa growing prospect of 
a stronger life for the charge. 

North and Hast Vassalboro.— Rev. B. G. Sea- 
boyer continues to urge on the work with many 
encouragements. Eighteen dollars were recent- 
ly raised for an “outside” benevolence. There is 
much to indicate an enlarging life. A respite 
of three weeks is granted the pastor. Mr. Sea- 
boyer is building a cottage at Ocean Park, 
where he will spend his vacation. 

China and North Palermo.—Througha mixed- 
up misunderstanding, for which the presiding 
elder should bear his share of responsibility, 
the plan of the quarterly meeting was not fully 
carried out. Rev. N. C. Maynard is finding 
much to be done on this his first charge, but 
with so loyul a people victory should be easy 
for even a young leader. With sucu counselors 
to assist in devising ways and means as the 
officiary of this church, the preacher may well 
rejoice. Rev. Elias Wixon, our veteran local 
preacher, and his estimable companion have 
suffered much of late through infirmity of 
years, but they still fillaljarge place in the life 
ofthe church. Mrs. UD. P. Tnompson is alive to 
every church interest, though through multi- 
plying years she is not able to get to services as 
she would like; but ber presence in the com- 
munity is a benediction, 


Clinton and Benton.— A royal reception was 
given Rev. and Mrs. J. W. Vay. Pastorand peo- 
ple are happy in new pastoral relationships. 
Reports indicate a growiug life and strength. 
In Clinton one finds tne “old type”’ Methodism 
— especially in the social services. “The wan- 
ing gift of exhortation” is not dead in this 
church. Here one may hear a shout that will 
wake the echoes. Neither is it the mere noise 
of the mouth — it is the joy of salvation and the 
shout of victory. 


Pittsfield Circuit.— Here we came in touch 
with the first of our new district appointments, 
A loyal and aggressive church, which has suf. 
fered set-backs, moves intu another year with a 
new pastor with courage and aggressive pur- 
pose. A new parsonage is the theme of church 
and pastor. Kev. A. E. Morris is delighted with 
his new people. A cordial welcome to the 
charge was accorded him. Spiritual life is 
good. Congregations, Sunday-schools, social 
services,and Kpworth League are very much 
alive. The League bas assumed $100 toward the 
new parsonage. Pastor Morris has gone to 
Northport to spend a short time for hisown and 
his wife’s benefit. 


Hartiand and &t. Albans. — Rev. C. H. Jobon- 
nett begins his second year among this excel- 
lent people with marked acceptability. Last 
year $900 were raised on a debt that was felt asa 
very heavy burden,and a church mortgage was 
burned. A“union” Sunday-scbool at St. 
Albans has been reorganized as a Methodist 
Sunday-school. All interests are well in hand. 
The people “surprised” the “new presiding 
elder” by giving bim a reception at the parson- 
age after the quarterly conference. It was a 
genial time witb a genial people, who purpose 
best things for church and pastor—and the 
elder. 


Athensand Harmony. — Rev. J. E. Lombard 
bas changed his residence from Harmony to 
Athens — a good move, we judge. Left with no 
house, he was obliged to become responsible for 
a parsonage by purchase. It will be a fine ac- 
quisition for the charge if the society will pur- 
chase it. The third year opens with good prom- 
ise. 


Unity and Troy. — Rev. W. A. Luce is ane of 
the most active men in the Conference. This 
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charge has peculiar need of such persistent la- 
bor as this pastor putsintoit. He is esteemed 
as an essential in the life of the community as 
wellasinthechurch, The next Ministerial As- 
sociatiun will be held at Unity in October, 
when by the gathering of many earnest men of 
God it is hoped a stronger religious impulse 
may be felt by all the people. 


Morrili and Knoz. — Rev. James N. Atwood is 
faithfully doing his work in face of obstacles 
abundant. Two denominations worship alter- 
nately in one of those dubious blessings called 
a“ union church.”’ There is no Christian unity. 
Each society is so weak that to breathe is an 
almost impossible task. When will Christians 
learn the Cbristly lesson of uniting in unde- 
nominationa! Christian activity in such cases ? 


Searsmont and Moniville.— A diphtheria scare 
impeded progress the first weeks of the Confer- 
ence year. Now, however, the life is more vig- 
orous. This is a conservative but staid and 
faithful people. Father Fowler, “in age ex- 
treme,” still clings tochurchb services as much 
as possible. As long as life remains his pres- 
ence will be a blessing to church and pastor. 
With many encouragements Rev. Wm. Berke- 
ley is urging on the work. Pronounced activ- 
ity in every line is the only way to success on 
this charge also. 


Sundries. — The presiding elder and his fam- 
ily recently spent a few days at the home of his 
father, Rev. William 8S. Jones, D. D., who cele- 
brated his golden wedding, July 22, in the midst 
of a host of friends at Woodfords. 

We venture the suggestion that when pastors, 
with consent of their officiary, grant permission 
to agents of “independent” institutions to 
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raise funds for their interests, they do 80 with 
the stipulation in every case that at least hair 
the collections be applied to our own church 
benevolences. 

Camp-meeting at Nobleboro this year wil! be- 
gin Monday evening, August 25. Will not 
every pastor try to attend? Come prepared to 
work in any harness that may be needed. 
Let us make the week a time of glorious vic- 
tory. The Lord will be on our side if we wil) 
take Him at His word. T. F. J. 


Bangor District 


Newport.— Rev. T. S. Ross still finds himself 
on the winning side. Good congregations and 
a steady interest cheer him on his way. A 
boys’ club has lately been organized, out of 
which much good is expected tocome. Some 
man who was born in Newport and has grown 
wealthy in other fields could honor himselr, 
bless the church, and win the gratitude of the 
people, by putting a bell and clock in the tower 
of the church. 


Ripley. — The elder spent the day Tuesday go- 
ingup and down the hills of Ripley with the 
pastor calling on the people. The cordial greet- 
ings, the pleasant social intercourse, the mo- 
ments of prayer at the family altars, made the 
elder wish he had strength to do something of 
the kind every day. Preaching service and 
quarterly conference closed a busy day. The 
pastor is paid somewhat in advance, which is 
an unusual occurrence. 


Guilford. — Children’s Day was observed, and 
2 were baptized. Home Department day was. 
observed, with sermon on Sunday-school work. 
Henry Hudson, Esq , recently gave an address 
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op Temperance which was much enjoyed by 
ail. Mrs. J. R. Pollock lies very low at this 
writing and grave fears are entertained of her 
recovery. 

creenville Junction. — Some grading has been 
put on the church lot, Fifty singing books have 
peen putin the pews. The ladies have paid $50 
on their subscription to the building fund. 
Three bave been baptized, and several conver- 
sions are reported by the pastor. A large class 
of children is taught in the catechism and sev- 
eral have been graduated by examination. A 
fine uew organ has been given the church by 
Gerrisbh Bros. 

Erratum. — Rev. J. T. Moore is at Hodgdon 
and Linueus, and not bis brotper, as the items 
would indicate in a recent HERALD. Even the 
acribe’s pen will slip. 

A Pastor Wanted. — One of Maine's best and 
most thrifty villages wants a pastorsoon. If 
any you.g man wants a place where conse- 
crated effori will tell for God, this is such a place. 


The Furst Quarter.— [he work of the first 
quarter draws to a close. Up to this writing 
(July 26), simee the 4th of May the elder has 
traveled by steam, electrics, horse and foot 
1,885 miles, preached 54 times, held 34 quarterly 
couterences, baptized 12 persons (four of them 
by immersion), attended the dedication of one 
new church, conducted the funeral service of 
au old friend, gave the Decoration Day address 
at south Paris, Me. (baving spoken briefly at 
the morning decoration of graves at. West 
Paris), allended Commencement exercises at 
the Conference Seminary at Bucksport and met 
with the board of trustees at their annual meet- 
ing, twice met Conference board of Church Ex- 
tension, twice met with cam p-meeting trustees, 
attended at least twelve other services of differ- 
ing Character, presided at one Ministerial As- 
sociation, carried un a voluminous correspord- 
erce such a8 Only another elder might appre- 
ciate, and tupped off the whole by listening for 
an hour and a haif to Hon. Wm. J. Bryan, of 
Nebraska. The elder’s muscle is still good, and 
be hopes to be able to open the second quarter 
with three solid weeks of cam p-meeting. 

BRIGGS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 

cencord District 

Baker Memorial, Concord.—The Sunday 
morning offerings for the first twelve Sundays 
of this Conference year were $89 more than last 
year for the same time. Hey. E. C. Strout is 
engaged all around. Four camp-meetings — 
Claremont, Wilmot, Hedding and Weirs — ex- 
pect to bear him, 


Chichester. — The congregations this year are 
larger tuan last year. Likewise the contribu- 
tions for pastoral support. The pastor and his 
new wife are comfortably fixed in the parson- 
age, the grounds of which are very attractive. 
Tne pastor, Rev. W. R. Patterson, is a lover of 
flowers. He has enclosed the yard with a 
fence and laid out flower-beds very neatly, and 
keeps tne grass shaven with a lawn-mower. 
We are almost ready to challenge any other 
pastor to show @ more attractive yard. 


Suncvook,—“ All is well.” “No complaints, 
No appeals.” Excellent satisfaction all around. 
lhe good impressions of the first few weeks 
deepen. They are having a good year. The 
eiuer had a chance to put in his little piece on 
the prohibitory law here for the first time. 


Franklin Falls. — The people say the kindest 
things of their former pastor, Rev. C. U. Dun- 
ning, and family. Such folks always are loyal 
to the new man. This is the case now. Kev. 
Ek. C, E, Dorion is filling the bill. Congregations 
are very good. The samecan be said of every 
department. The finances are in excellent 
coudition, The pastor has charge of the Hed- 
ding Coautauqua, for which he bas prepareda 
most excellent program. He is also president 
of the Concord District Epworth League, and is 
preparing a fine program for Epworth League 
Gay at the Weirs camp-meeting, Wednesday, 
Aug. 20. Take it all in all, he is a busy man. 


Penacook.— The new church is in sight. The 
pastor, Rev. A. L. Smith, has surprised the na- 
lives and all others by securing, in promissory 
notes, Over $4,200 in subscriptions. The present 
property is to be sold, and the parsonage also. 
1 be new edifice will stand where the parsonage 
bow is, and later they will build a new parson- 
age on the adjoining lot. They hope to get the 
foundation in this fall,and venture the ass er- 
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tion that they will want the Bishop who pre- 


989 


anoual meeting of the Board of Managers, July 


sides at the next Conference to dedicate the new | 8. The debt has been reduced over $25,000 during 


house. Mr.Smith is having a good time here, 
and so are the people. 


Epworth League at Weirs.— Wednesday, Aug. 
20, is their day. A fine program is being made 
ready. Every Leaguer i. a radius of ore bun- 
dred miles is urged to attend. 


District Stewards’ Meeting, at Weirs, Tuesday, 
August 19, at 1.30 P. M. 


Scriptures for Two Cents. — Did you ever see a 
copy? The gospels or other portions at two 
centsacopy. Before us lies the gospel of John 
aud Acisof the Aposties. One of the pastors 
is selling them to his people by quantities. He 
took his grip to church filled with them, and 
brought it home empty. Why not flood the 
communities with these copies of the Scrip- 
tures? They can. ve secured from Eaton «& 
Mains, New York, or from the American Bible 
Society. Spread the Word! B. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 


Lynn District 


Saratoga St., East Boston. — Rev. Daniel Vor- 
chester, Jr., D. D., of St. Louis, Mo., will occupy 
the pulpit of this church August 10 and 17, 
morning and evening. 


Topsfield.— A delightful concert was given at 
this church, Thursday evening, July 24, under 
management of George Francis Dow, church 
organist, in aid of the organ and music funds. 
Miss Gertrude Walker, soprano, of the Boston 
Favorite Concert Co., and Miss Mabel Carter, of 
the Herbert Jobnson Quintette Co., especially 
pleased the audience. Topsfield has many 
summer visitors, and these, with the towns- 
people, gave a good audience. 





An Appeal 


The fresh-air work at the Epworth Settlement 
is being conducted on a larger scale this year 
than usual, and therefore our financial needs 
are greater. We are very grateful for the dona- 
tions thus far sent in, but now we need about 
$15 to pay the board of a party of girls and boys 
at one of the cottages at Sterling. The cottage 
is kindly loaned to us, and the children can pay 
their own railroad fare, but are unable to pay 
more. Donations for this specific purpose in 
any amount will be gratefully received by 

(Rev.) WALTER MORRITT, 
Epworth Settlement, 36 Hull St. 





Willimantic Camp-Meeting 


The 42d anuual meeting of Willimantic Camp- 
meeting will be held from Aug. 18 until the 25th. 
Speakers outside Norwich District will include 
Rev. Thomas Tsrie, of Attleboro, Bishop Malla- 
lieu, of Boston, Rev. A. S. Kavanaugh, D. D., of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Rev. Jobn Krantz, D. D., and 
Rev. C. H. Mead, D. D., of New York. Rev. L. L. 
Wood, Ph. D., of Norwich, and Rev. J. I. 
Bartholomew, Ph. D., presiding elder of the 
district, will have charge of altar services. On 
Sunday, Aug. 17, the Woman’s Foreign and 
Home Missionary Societies will hold service 
forenoon and afternoon. Mrs. Hamien, of the 
school for poor whites at Kinsey, Ala., and Miss 
Ella M. Stanley, for several years a teacher in 
Clark University, Atlanta, will be the speakers 
for Home Missions, 

The annual convention of the Norwich Dis- 
trict Epworth League willl be held on Monday, 
Aug. 18, in the forenoon and afternoon. J. I. 
Kenney, president, will preside. Mrs. Louisa 
Hambley, superintendent of Providence Dea- 


coness Home, and Rev. Burdette B. Brown, of 
Hartford, president of New Haven District 
ue, will bethe speakers. Bishop Mallalieu 

will be the preacher of the evening. 

Rooms can be obtained by FS mn to Alva 
Perkins, camp-grounds, lliimantic, Conn. 
Excellent board can be obtained at boarding- 
house for $ a week, or at the restaurant on 
Euro - plan. Epworth League meeting at 6 
P. M. under the direction of J. P. Kenney, 
of East Marttord. W. F. DAVIs, Sec. 





Gratifying Receipts for Freedmen’s 
Aid Society 


Receipts for the general fund from regular 
Conference collections aggregating $105,182.11 as 
compared with $93,580.14 last year, and $84,860.72 
in, 1899 is the encouraging showing made by the 
treasurer of the Freedmen’s Aid and Soutb- 
ern Kducation Society, in his report at the 


the past year, and, in addition to this, cash gifts 
on the annuity plan amounting to $54,808.50 to 
provide forthe debt have been received since 
the beginning of the quadrennium two years 
ago. 

The cash gifts for special purposes, such as 
building endowments, etc., exceed those of any 
recent years and amount to considerably over 
$50,000. This large increase shows the hearty co- 
operation of the pastors throughout the church 
with the corresponding secretaries in their plans 
for advancing the collections for this cause. 

An important change, and one that promises 
good results, is the appointment of an executive 
committee for the management of the work 
during the interim of the quarterly meetings of 
the Board of Managers. This takes the place 
of t-e two amalier com mitteer of finance and 
schools and school property, which formerly 
bad tais work in hand. 
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HERALD CALENDAR 


Hedding Chautauqua, Aug. 4-2 
Richmond (Me.) Camp meeting, Aug. &18 
Morrisville ( Vt.) Camp- meeting. Aug. 11-18 
Norwich Dist. Ep. League Convention at 

Willimantic Camp-ground, Ang. 18 
Weirs Camp-meeting, Aug. 18-23 
Allen Camp-meeting, Strong, Me., Aug. 18-24 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 18-24 
Sheldon (Vt.) Camp-meeting, Aug. 182% 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug, 18-25 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 18% 
Lyndonville (Vt ) Camp- meeting, Ang. 18 29 
Sterling Ep. League Assembly, Aug. 20-23 
Sterling Camp-meeting. Aug. 5-2 
Ithie] Falls Camp-mr eting, Johnson, Vt., Aug. 22-31 
Martha's Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-33 
Nobleboro (Me.) Camp-meeting, Aug. % 
Hedding Camp-meeting, Aug. 2-30 
North Anson Cam p-meeting, Aug. 25-31 
Lewiston Dist. Camp-meeting, Empire Grove, 

East Poland, Aug, 25 Sept. 1 
Asbury Grove Camp meeting, Hamilton, Aug. 25-sept, 1 
Groveton Camp meeting, Sept. 1-5 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Sept. 1-8. 








Marriages 


SMITH — BENNER — In East Waldoboro, Me., at 
the home of the bride's parents. oy" aud Mrs, Absa- 
lom Benner, July 22, by Rev. G. Reader, Mimer A. 
— of Boston, and Gertrude E. ‘Benner, of Waldo 





MEYER — ACHORN — At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Albion Achorn, of Orff'’s Cor- 
ner, July 22, by Rev. G Reader, Henry E. Meyer, of 
—a Mass., and Nellie G. Achorn of Waldo- 
boro, Me 


DAVIS — SMITH —In Hallowell, Me., May 4, by 
Rev. W. Canham, Charlies H,. Davis and Maud C. 
Smith, both of Hallowell. 


SMALL — BLATCHFORD —In Hallowell, Me., July 
16, by Rev. W. Canham, Henry J. Small, of Topsham, 
Me., and Minnie J. Blatchford, of Hallowell. 








WHO WILL HELP ? — We have in this village two 
motherless girls, granddaughters of an old hero whom 
the rebels three times tried to bang. If anybody wants 
to know about him, ask Bishop Mallalieu. These girls 
have had but little schooling. They hired three acres of 
land, plowed and planted it with cotton, hoed an@ 
chopped it. After paying the rent, they may get money 
enough to get themselves some much-needed clothing. 
They want to enter the E. S. Hamien Home for Girls 
this fall. Forty dollars for each will pay the board, tui- 
tion, room rent, etc., in the Home fora year. Will any 
one who reads this and desires to help two ;oor needy 
girls, write me at Kinsey, Henry Co., Alabama ? 


Gro, M, HAMLEN, President Mallalieu Seminary. 
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OBITUARIES 


Witb careworn heart and throbbing brow 
I watched the orb of day, 
That set in tears behind the clouds 
That veiled its golden ray ; 
And bending o’er the sacred page 
Of truth divinely given, 
I heard a loving voice that said, 
There’!| be no tears in heaven. 


a thoughts grew calm, and, in a dream, 
right angels sung to me 
A choral song of Eden land 
Beyond the jasper sea ; 
And though too soon its chords were lost, 
Its tones afar were driven ; 
One hallowed strain I yet recall: 
There'll be no tears in heaven. 


No tears, no pain, no dreary night 
With starless gloom o’ercast, 

The joy our blessed Saviour gives 
Will there forever last. 

O eyes tuat weep, O hearts that mourn, 
By storm and tempest driven, — 

Look up! look up! 'twill soon be o’er ; 
There'll be no tears in heaven. 


— Fanny J. Crosby. 


Brown.— On Thursday morning, June 12 
1902, just as the day was breaking, the spirit of 
Samuel Thurlow Brown took its flight to the 
land where no night is known. 

He was one of the oldest and stanchest mem- 
bers of St. Paul’s Church, Lowell. He was born 
in Salem, Mass., Feb. 12, 1816, and came to 
Lowell in 1839, just before the dedication of the 
church he loved so much and served so well. 
He was one of the few who attended services on 
Chapel Hill in the early days of Methodism in 
Lowell. He began his struggle for success in 
life with little money, but with much pluck, 
great faith,and a sterling character. With this 
capital, by prudence, economy and integrity he 
forced himself forward and upward till he 
amassed a considerable fortune. Mr. Brown 
was not given to ostentation; his benevolences 
were mostly of a quiet nature. For the past 
twenty years of his life he gave away the prin- 
cipal part of his income. He has scattered 
blessings far and wide, and distant climes are 
unconsciously indebted to his generous and 
timely assistance. Besides bearing his share of 
the financial responsibilities of his own local 
church, he gave liberally to the building and 
support of our chureh at Centralville near his 
home.. He was a princely man, upon whom 
God had conferred the title of nobility. His was 
the religion defined’ by St. James as pure and 
undefiled. He was blameless in life, fervent in 
spirit, and served the Lord with a whole heart. 

Mr. Brown was twice married. His second 
wife and a son, William D., by his first wife, 
survive bim. G. B. D. 


Sabin.— Henry D. Sabin was born in Goshen 
Gore, now Stannard, Vt., Nov. 28, 1830,and died 
at St. Albans, Vt., May 27, 1902. He was struck 
by afasttrain at a dangerous crossing in the 
city and instantly killed. 

While young, be moved with his parents to 
the town of Waiden, where as soon as he was 
able he assisted his father on the farm and in a 
blacksmith’s shop. When sixteen years of age 
he went to Burlington, where he entered a store 
as clerk. At the age of twenty-four he was 
unitedin marriage with Miss Charlotte Mun- 
ger, of Colchester, at which place he afterward 
lived for several years. A short time before his 
marriage he was converted at a camp-meeting 





AN AGE OF PROGRESS 


Liquid Air and then Marconi’s wireless 
telegraphy have been agitating tbe public 
mind ot late, but the latest, and to the gen- 
eral public most useful invention that is 
attracting attention is the discovery, by a 
Buftalo, N. Y., man of Liquid Veneer in- 
tended tor use in the home, which instantly 
makes old things new by a simple applica- 
tion with a soft cloth. It will give’ pianos, 
furniture and woodwork that superb, bril- 
liant appearance of newness so desirable 
and attractive. Each reader ot Z1on’s 
HEKALD is entitled toa free sample bottle 
ot this Liquid Veneer by writing the man- 
ufacturers, mentioning this paper. Write 
at once tothe Buttalo Specialty Mfg. Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; atid they will send youa 
sample bottle free of charge and postage 
prepaid. 
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held a short distance away. His friends who 
were anxious for his salvation sent for him to 
come after them before they were ready to 
leave, and while waiting he was led to seek par- 
don. The late Rev. W. R. Puffer baptized bim, 
received him intotbe church, and encouraged 
him in his early Christian life,and was ever 
after beld in high esteem. During the last two 
years of his residence in Colchester he was sta- 
tion agent, from which position he was called to 
St. Albans, and served for some time as clerk in 
the depart ment of bridge-building for the Cen- 
tral Vermont Railroad. In 1868 he was trans- 
ferred to the department of superintendent of 
the road, where he remained as clerk for over 
thirty-one years. 

In September, 1892, his wife died. He had also 
buried three of the five children born to them. 
March 5, 1894, he was united in marriage with 
Mrs. Mary Haskell, of Springfield, Vt., wno sur- 
vives him. 

Mr. Sabin served the church as steward for 
many yearsand atthe time of bis death was 
class-leader and Sunday-school teacher. He 
loved the church, generously responded toevery 
call, was always ip his place at all services, and 
sought earnestiy to lead men to Christ. The 
pastor found in him a loyal supporter and 
friend. He was universally respected by all 
who knew him. He was a good man, and the 
people without regard to cree2t lamented bis 
sudden death, but be was ready. 

W.S. SMITHERS, 

Olmsted. — Brainard Olmsted was born in 
Kast Franklin, Vt., June 14, 1835, and died there, 
June ts, 1902. ; 

For more than twenty-five years Mr. Olmsted 
was a steward and class-leader in the Methodist 
Episcopal Churebh in East Franklin, and for 
more than thirty years be was a faithful and 
useful member of the “ church militant” until 
he was cajled to “ the fellowship of the chureh 
triumphant, which is without fault before the 
throne of God.’’ He was soundly converted. 
“Old things” with him “ passed away,” and 
behold all things “ became new.” His life was 
a standing testimony of the power of Christ to 
Suave, sanctify and keep. There was never a 
breath of criticism upon bis political, social, or 
religious life. “The law of truth was in bis 
mouth and iniquity was ot found in his lips; 
he walked with God in peace and equity ’ and 
helped many in the way of righteousness. 

Mr. Olmsted had been in feeble health for 
some time, but his family were not expecting his 
immediate demise. He said to the writer but a 
few weeks before his death: ** My earthly house 
of this tabernacle will soon be taken down, but 
1 havea building of God, a house rot made with 
bands eternal in the heavens.” His death was 
instantaneous and apparently painless. 

Mr. Olmsted leaves a wife, who had been a 
faithfal helpmate and sharer of his joys and 
sorrows for nearly fifty years, to wait a little 
longer for that time when God shall wipe away 
alltears from our eyes, and that place where 
there shall be no more death. He leaves, also, 
two daughters — Mrs. F. k: Thomas, of East 
Franklin, and Mrs. Willard J. Moore,of White- 
field, N. H., who mourn the loss of a loving, 
faithful Christian father. 

The funeral was attended by this writer at the 
cburch where he had so many times gathered 
with family and friends to worship the God he 
loved. The many flowers and silent tears ex- 
pressed in some degree the respect ip which he 
was held by a large circle of friends. ‘‘ Servant 
of God, well done!” A. W. Forp. 


Stubbins. — On May 22, 1902, the spirit of Filla 
Fk. Stubbins departed this life — 51 years of life, 
31 years of blessed fellowship with Christ. 

For a score and a half of years she was an ac- 
ceptable member of the North Dighton Methbo- 
dist Episcopal Church. Quiet yet zealous, she 
was interested in all that was good and true and 
beautiful. In feeble health for many years, she 
proved that though the body may be weak a 
sturdy spirit has mighty power.- Her husband, 

, predisposed to consumption, and an invalid 
son were both, as it seems, kept by her faith and 
care. The husband, after many severe sick- 
nesses, preceded her by but little more than a 
year. Theson still remains, with a heart full of 
remembrance of mother’s sacrificing love. 

In Mrs. Stubbins was shown forth the power 
ofa life with asmall field viewed full-sizeand 
tben cultivated with earnest, faithful care. 
Family, community, church, bounded her vi- 
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sion. It was God’s work — gladly she became a 
servant that He might be honered. 

The services in her memory — tbe first funera! 
services in the new church — were conducted 
by her pastor, Rev. H. H. Critchlow, May 25. 
Amid flowers, with Christian hymns and the 
reading of God’s Word, the last ceremony was 
performed, aud then in hope and confidence the 
friends laid her away. “ With the righteous it 
is well.” H. H.C. 


Davis, — Mrs. Lucy Foster Davis, daughter of 
Ebenezer and Anna Foster, was born in Union, 
Conn., 28, 1820, and died in Danielson, Conn., 
May 3, 1902. 

When she was seven or eight years old her 
pareuts moved to Webster, Mass. Here, on 
March 12, 1845, she was united in marriage with 
Francis N. Davis; here her children were born 
and her active life was largely spent ; and here 
her sacred dust awaits the resurrection. 

Mrs, Davis was a woman of strong, symmet- 
rical Christian character. Her conversion was 
clear. She was strongly convicted of sin under 
asermon by the elder Ira Bidwell. Soon after 
she was copverted, and at the age of fourteen 


, She joined the Methodist Episcopal Church at 


Webster. Two of her brothers, Otis and Lucius 
Foster, were local preachers in the same chtrch. 
For many years this family exerted great influ- 
ence for God and Meibodism throughout all 
that region. Though never in vigorous bealth, 
Mrs. Davis, by strong will, unfaltering courage, 
and persistent industry, accomplished more 
than is possible to most women. Her faith in 
God was constant. Her every-day life, during 
the sixty-seven years of her membersbip in the 
eburch militant, was a benediction to all who 
knew ber. She lived for others. Her life was 
peculiarly unselffsh. Loyalty to the highest 
ideals was maintained through the most trying 
circumstances. 

She loved the church, and never faltered in 
her devotion to its interests. Many of us will 
never forget the sweet, triumphant testimonies 
which she gave at the Willimantic camp-meet- 
ing less than a year before her death. Her home 
life was beautiful. Her two children (both sons) 
felt the power of ner deep consecration, and 
early gave themselves to the service of God. 
Both entered the ministry, aud are ‘now hon- 
ored members of the New England Southern 
Conference. Through them she is still pro- 
claiming the great truths which made her own 
life sublime. be 

Since the death of her husband, several years 
ago, she has lived constantly with her sons, en- 
tering heartily into all the varied interests of 
the churches which they have served, enjoying 
a close companionship with ber Lord and 
ripening for the higher life into which she 
has passed. The end was complete victory. 
She leaves two children -- Rev. William F. 
Davis, pastor of our church at Danielson, Conn. 
and Rev. Charles S. Davis, pastor of our church 
at Stafford Springs. 

J. l. BARTHOLOMEW. 





Deaconess Fresh Air Work 
JOSEPHINE 8S. FISK. 


“Rab! Rah! Rah! who are we? We are 
the Richlanders, don't you see?”’ This was the 
merry cry heard atthe station at Middleboro, 
as the first party of children boarded the train 
for their return trip tothe city after two weeks 
spent in the Deaconess Fresh Air Cottage. 

Weare sure that the readers of ZtoNn's HER- 
ALD will be interested to hear something of 
what the deaconesses are doing this summer, 
and especially of our work at * The Richland.” 
Some weeks since, generous frieads in Newton- 
ville who have aided, and been much interested 
in, the Fresh Air work done by the deaconesses, 
proposed a plan for work on a larger scale for 
the coming season. The plan was to secure a 
house in the country that would accommodate 
forty or fifty children, and keep it filled during 
the months of July and August, changing the 
party every two weeks. This work was to be in 
charge of the deaconesses, these friends and the 
Sunday-school at Newtonville agreeing to de- 
fray all expenses. The class raising the 
most money was to have the privilege of nam- 
ing the cottage. A very generous sum was 
raised by the Sunday-school. The house at 
Middleboro was secured and furnished, ‘ The 
Richland” was the appropriate name bestowed 
upon it by the winning class. Thirty-five 
mothers and children, beside the workers, com- 
prised the first party. A happy party they 
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-ere, chosen from among the patients of our 
district nurses, and others who expecially 
needed the outing. * The Richland,” while not 
ap ideal place for such a work, is in many re- 
spects very suitable. The house is light, airy, 
and commodious, and there is a large and beau- 
tiful yard, with numerous trees of various 
xinds, affording facilities for hammocks and 
swings, and— green apples. One little fellow 
produced @ package of morning-glory seeds 
which be had purchased with a few pennies 
that had been given him, as soon as he arrived, 
saying tbat he was going to plant them and 
bave some blossoms to carry home to his 
mother in two weeés. 

The party had a happy and profitable time. 
Many interesting and amusing incidents oc- 
curred in connection with the work. On the 
return trip one little boy said to another, “ I’m 
not going to eat anything when I get home so 
I'liget thin andthe deaconesses will take me 
out there again.”” Two weeks of fresh air and 
good food worked a great change in some of the 
party, and we trust that the benefits received 
were not physical alone, although for this we 
are much gratified. One poor woman, now in 
the Deaconess Hospital, bas been in great need 
of surgical treatment for some months, but the 
doctors said that she was not strong enough to 
undergo an operation. Two weeks at “ The 
Richland” imparted the needed vitality, and 
she has successfully undergone the treatment. 

We now have our second party at “ The Rich- 
land,” and expect to continue the work through 
thesummer. Wearealsodoing other similar 
work. The deaconess at Worcester has had 
twenty-five of her poor women and children at 
Trinity Cottage, Sterling Janction, for two 
weeks. The money for the expenses of this out- 
ing was contributed by Trinity Church. Many 


other friends have contributed to our general 
“Fresh Air” work. Numerous picnics have al- 
ready been given to our children. Several chil- 
dren have been sent to the country into private 
families, and others will be sent later. We seek 
to find the most needy and neglected for there 
outings. One poor little fellow who had known 
nothing but neglect all bis little life until the 
deaconess student found bim, and whose little 
heart was just hungry for love, said to his new 
friend: “ Me and another fellow wish you was 
cur mother.” 

We are very grateful to our friends for making 
this work possible, and we are expecting still 
more covtributions to our ‘Fresb Air” fond. 
The season isonly begun,and we have large 
plans and bopes. Pieaxe send your gift, reader, 
to Deaconess Home, 693 Massachusetts Ave., if 
jou have not already dune so. You will enjoy 
your vacation all the beiter for it. 


Deaconess Home, Boston. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
Ontario Ladies’ College 


and Conservatory of Music and Art 

Patronized by Fremier of Dominion, Premier 
of Ontario, Minister of Education, etc., and pro- 
nounced by Governor General * the best of the 
kind he had seen in Canada.” Pleasant, health- 
ful home life and the highest educational facili- 
ties. Apply for calendar to 


Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Prin., Untario, Canada. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY Metropolitan advantages 


of every kind. 144 In- 
structors, 1436 Students from 90 Universities, 18 
Foreign countries and from 37 American States and 
ierritories. WILLIAM F WARREN, President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY , Fer Cotes Graduate 


b mnt. free rooms and tree tui 
tion in the heart of 
Hoa in the weart ot SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
hundred ‘eden. Fifty fifth Year opens Sept. 17. 
Address Dean M. D. BUELL, 12 Somerset St. 

For College Graduates 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY one hundred Scholarships 
of $25each. Located close to SCHOOL OF LAW 


the ¢‘ourts, Four hundred stu- 
dents last year, Opens Oct. 1. Address Dean MELV ILLE 
M. BIGELOW, Isaac Rich Hall. Ashbur*on Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY College Graduates are 


cat oh = Nh : favored in the entrance 
examination. Exception- 

elictiaton! and laboratory SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
facilities. Opens Oct. 2. Address Dean J. P. SUTHER- 
LAND, 295 Commonwealth Ave. 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT Five hundred students 


in attendance. Elective 

courses in great 

coursos in eres’ COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS | > 

sion from certificating schools without examination. 

All the collegiate degrees. Opens Sept. 18. Address 

Dean W. E. HUNTINGTON, 12 Somerset St. 
Philosophical and litera- 


BOSTON UNIVERSIT ry courses, leading to the 
Se ene ane GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


Ph. D. For College _ 
graduates only. Opens Sept. 18. ‘Address Dean B. P. 
BOWNE, 12 Somerset St. 


...DREW... 
Theological Seminary 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on Spe- 
cial Topics every term. Particular attention given to 
Sacred Oratory. 
September. 





























Fall term begins third Thursday in 
For information address the President, 
ENRY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 











HEALTH, REST, RECREATION !! 
are assured under the most tavorable 
conditions at 
Cambridge Springs, Pa., 
midway between Chicago and New York, 


on the 
ERIE RAILROAD. 
You ought to know all about it. 


Erie booklet, * The Bethesda of 
the Middle West,” on yt 
tion to O. W. JORDAN, y 
P. A., at the Company’s 
NEW ENGLAND OFFICE, 
207 Washington St., Boston. 
Or D. W. Cooks, General Passenger Agent, 
New York. 

















FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, Toronto 
Minneapolis, Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
Manual Free, EVERETT O. Fisk & Co. 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY AND 


FEMALE COLLEGE 


Kent’s Hill, Me. 

A Woman’s College, College preparatory, Sem- 
inary, Music, Art, Oratory, and Commercial 
Courses, Expenses as low as the lowest. Ad- 
vantages as great as the best. For catalogue 
and information write the president, 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, 
Kent’s Hill, Me. 





Kast Maine Conference Seminary 


A College Preparatory School at 
Bucksport, Me. 


The faculty of this sch»ol has been so selected 
asto make it the equal of any faculty of the 
same grade of scboo! in the State. 

The Apparatus used in instruction has been 
increased during the year. In the Science ¢e- 
partment the equipment is e*ceptionally effi- 
cient. The school possesses a library admirably 
suited for preparatory school work. It consists 
of 4,000 volumes. The Seminary has a gymna- 
sium in which are offered, under an instructor, 
opportunities for perfect puysical development. 


A Commercial College 
This school offers two courses of study: (1) 
Business ; (2) Shorthend. The advantages of- 
fered by this schoul are superior to those offered 
by purely commercial colleges. 





Elocution and Music 
Courses are offered in Music, both Instru- 


mental and Vocal, also in Elocution. 
BBP 


Our Conference Seminary stands committed 
to the highest ideals of culture. On the ground 
that the advantages cffered are superior, we 
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Methodist Book Concern 


New England Depository 


FUTURE RETRIBUTION 


By G. W. 






KING, D. D. 


A scholarly book which covers all the ques 
tions now under discussion in the Wesleyan 
Chureb, bearing on the orthodoxy of Dr. Beet 
and his writings. “It isthe only fresh, scholarly 
and adequate treatment of the matter by an 
American Methodist.”’ 


1gmo. Cloth. Postpaid, $1.00. 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Bostoa. 








EDUCATIONAL 
WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


Wilbraham, Mass. 


Applications for the next school year, 
which opens Sept. 10, 1902, are now being 
received. 

For catalogue or information address, 


Rev. WM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and ccaduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and utiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on oor ree | : oe 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; eo a 
sium and swimming poo! under p45, hy ic super- 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes ; pans properly chape- 
roned to the best Musicaland Literary entertainments iz 
Boston, and to historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forme for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pe 


per). 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal 











NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR 
Missionaries and Deaconesses 
Under Direction of Woman's Home 
Missionary Society. 


1140 No. Capitol St., Washington, D.C. 


Courses in Bible Stady, Sociology, Church History, 
Domestic Science, Kindergarten, Nurse-training, Rhet- 
oric, Elocution, and — methods of Chr.etian 
Service, in all forms of evangelistic and humanitarian 
work. Young women preparing for home and fore 
missionary fields, deacovese work. Sunday-school, Ep- 
worth League, and similar lines of Christian activity, 
may find here a full course of training. Apply jfor 
catalogue to 


Rev. C. W. GALLAGHER, D. D. 


The East Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. |. 
FOUNDED 1802 





The school enters upou its second century of 
existence with the opening of the fall term, 
Tuesday, Sept.9, 1902. Location unsurpassed. 
Advantages equal io the best. Rates as low as 
the lowest. a 

Send for catalogue and detailed information 

to the Principal, 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, East Greenwich, R.%I. 





New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N t . HH. 
Fall term will open Sept. 9. 


Few schools charging $500 offer equal advan 
tages. Au increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fin 





solicit the patronage of the young people of 
Eastern Maine. 


Ss. A. BENDER, B. D., 
President. 





buildings and situation. Three hours from Boe 
ton. 100 Plan for limited number. Send fon 


| catalogue 0 tae me Z10N’S HERALD). 
GEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
| President 











: 7PHURCH 
we DARPETS 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 






CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


6&5 WASMINCTON ST., 
OPP. BCYLSTOK ST. 


& Sons Co., & 
“wa 


BOSTON. 
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LEAGUE ISSUE OMISSION 


WING to the large space given in the 
HERALD to the biennial convention 
report, the usual Epworth League Depart- 
ment pages, this month, will be omitted. 
A tew items, however, call tor special men- 
tion. 

By the recent election our cabinet of the 
First General Conterence District Epworth 
League underwent considerable change. 
Five of the former members transferred 
the duties of their offices to successors. 
Having manifested an abiding interest in 
the work entrusted to them and having 
filled their respective positions with fidelity 
and efficiency, they will be remembered 
with high appreciation by their associates 
in this work. It will doubtless interest 
New England Leaguers to see a definite 
statement ot these changes : The president, 
Rev. Luther Freeman, of Portland, Me., is 
succeeded by Rev. Franklin Hamilton, 
Ph.D., ot Boston; the second vice-presi- 
dent, Rev. H. D. Deetz, of Haverhill, Mass., 
by Rev. Joshua O. Randall, of Providence, 
R. I.; the secretary, Mr. Geo. W. Penniman, 
ot Clinton, Mass., by Mr. Leon Dorr, ot 
Woburn, Mass.; the auditor, Mr. W. F. 
Gilman, of Springfield, Mass., by Mr. J. M. 
Strout, of Portland, Me.; the superintend- 
eut of Junior Leagues, Rev. Lyman G. 
Horton, of New Bedtord, Mass., by Mrs. A. 
T. Cass, of Tilton, N. H. Like their pred- 
ecessors, each ot these was selected be- 
cause of deep interest in League work and 
superior qualifications tor the responsibil- 
ities assumed. The vote ot thanks ten- 
dered by the convention to these retiring 
officials was cordial, sincere and well-de- 
served. At no inconsiderable sacrifice of 
time, strength, means and comfort they 
have cheerfully wrought and rendered a 
service that cannot be measured. 

In addition to what has been previously 
said in appreciation ot these workers, it is 
fitting to emphasize the exceptionally valu- 
able services ot Rev. Luther Freeman. For 
two years he performed the duties of secre- 
tary, and four years he gave to the duties 
of the presidency. Prompt, business-like, 
conscientious, genial, generous in judgment, 
always standing for loyalty to high ideals 
and ever insisting upon the supreme place 
ot spiritual life and power, his intluence in- 
variably made tor developing the best type 
of Christian character. Our League is to 
be congratulated upon having enjoyed Mr. 
Freeman’s personal supervision so long, 
and also upon finding another man so 
thoroughly qualified to take up this work 
and carry it forward to still grander re- 
sults. 

A warm welcome is extended to all the 
new members of the cabinet. The prob- 
lems that await solution, the formidable 
obstructions that must be surmounted, the 
fierce toes that dispute every inch ot ad- 
vance, the urgent needs of the world lying 
in wickedness on every hand, loudly sum- 
mon all Epworthians toa clearer experi- 
ence ot the Holy Spirit’s indwelling and of 
a more complete acceptance of Christ as 
both Saviour and Lord. Selfishness must 
be throttled. There should be no suspi- 
cious resemblance in us to him concerning 
whom it is truly said: 


** He lives for himself, he thinks for himself, 
For himself, and none beside ; 
Just as if Jesus had never lived, 
As if He had never died.” 


Our League will become a conquering host 
just in so far as all its members’ lives say 
in reality, with the great Apostle: ‘“ To 
me to live is Christ.” Weare living in a 
strenuous age. All worldly enterprises 
are pushed with concentrated force. 
Christ’s kingdom depends tor extension 
and final triumph upon those who keep in 
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closest touch with God and learn how to 
utilize His omnipotent energy. Would 
that all our Leaguers might daily pray this 
comprehensive and ideal prayer : 
‘* Breathe on me, breath of God, 
Fill me with life anew ; 
That I may love what Tbou dost love, 
And do what Thou wouldst do!”’ 


MaTrHias 8S. KAUFMAN, 





Current Missionary Notes 


— A large party of outgoing Methodist mis- 
sionaries is to sail from San Francisco, August 
16, by the steamship ‘‘America Maru.’”’ The 
party includes: Rev. Wilbur F. Wilson, who 
returns to Nanking University after a year’s 
furlough spent in graduate study at Columbia 
University, New York city; Rev. Arthur D. 
Berry, of :Maplewood, N. J. (Syracuse Uni- 
versity '95, and Drew Theological Seminary 
98), who is to work at Fukuoka, Japan; Mr. 
Burton L. St. John, Sterling, Ill. (Northwestern 
University ‘98, and Drew Theological Sem- 
inary ’02),and his wife (nee lo Barnes), also a 
graduate of Nortbwestern University, who go 
to Peking; Rev. John Gowdy, Madison, N. J. 
(Wesleyan University '97, and Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary ’02), and Mrs. Gowdy (nee Eliza- 
beth Thompson), also of Wesleyan University, 
who go to the Anglo-Chipnese College at Foo- 
chow; Rev. CU. UC. McCown, Putnam, IIL. 
(DePauw University ’98, and Garrett Biblical 
Institute '02), who goes to Calcutta to take the 
work of the late Benjamin Chew at the Cal- 
cutta American Methodist Institute ; and Miss 
May Belle Cope, of Highland Park, Tenn., who 
goes out to become the wife of Rev. H. R. Cald- 
well, of Foochow. 


-— Rev. John C. Davison, of Japan, who has 
been in the United States on furlough for a 
year,and witb his family has made his home 
at East Orange, N. J., will return to Japan in 
August, sailing from San Francisco, Aug. 26, by 
steamer “‘ Peking.” He leaves East Orange this 
week (July 29 or 80) and will spend several 
weeks with his daughter, Mrs. Thomas Hodge, 
in San Francisco. Mrs. Davison will remain in 
America another year. 


— Rev. J. F. Peat and family have reached 
Chungking, West China, in safety, seventy-three 
days from Edwardsville, Lil, their starting 
point. Ten days before reaching Chungking 
their eldest son was taken with fever, and six 
weeks later he was unable to sit up, but was 
thought to be nearing convalescence when the 
last letter to reach the United States, which was 
dated June 5, was written. In view ofthis illness 
Mrs. Peat planned to spend the summer in 
Chungking with her children, Mr. Peat going 
overland to Chentu, their station. 


—Rev. H. Olin Cady writes to the Missionary 


Society from Chentu, West China, that he ar-. 


rived there with his family May 28, the anniver- 
sary of the riots of 1895, at which time he had 
been in Chentu but eleven days. The trip from 
Chungking to Chentu was made overland. Mr. 
Cady says that he is in better health than when 
he left America. 


— Rev. J. W. Wadman writes from Huko- 
date, Japan, under date of June 30: “ Ten days 
ago we began united special services with the 
Church Missionary £ociety of this city, assisted 
by some students of Tokyo with a brass band, 
and up to last night 80 souls had been well 
saved. The revival movement deepens in 
Japan as it spreads. The workers are getting 
down to better business in handling the in- 
quirers. The Word of God, not human speech, 
is nore in evidence. The inquirers themselves 
are more in earnest.” 


—— Regarding the drowning at sea, June ll, of 
Rev. H. G. Appenzeller, for seventeen years a 
missionary of our church in Korea, Mr. J. F. 
Bowlby, a miner who was returning to his 
home in Indiana, who was also a cabin passen- 
ger on the * Kamagawa”’ (which was struck by 
the “ Kisagawa” and was under water in three 
minutes), gives the following information, 
which is transmitied by U. S. Minister Allen: 
“Mr. Bowlby is un expert swimmer and diver. 
He lost all bis effects, including the savings of 
two years’ work, but had his passage money in 
the garments he had on. He and Mr. Appen- 
zeller struck up quite a friendship and spent 
the evening together, having some tea and 
some foreign biscuits which Mr. Bowlby had 
brought along atabout9 P.M. Mr. Appenzeller 
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complaining of feeling tired, they retired to 

their cabins at about 10 Pp. M. They occupied 

Opposite cabins opening off a little passage-way 

leading from the dining saloon. Mr. Bowlby 

Says that as he was just dozing off he felt a se. 

vere shock and jumped up. Mr. Appenzeller 

was just going out of his cabin, and Mr. Bow!- 

by called to him to know what it was. Mr. 

Appenzelier replied that he thought it was a 
collision. Mr. Bowlby suggested putting on 

some clothes and going up. They each drew on 

trousers, and Mr. Bowlby threw on bis coat and 

vest, as be said he felt that he would have to go 

into the water and being in ill healtb he feared 

cramps. They hastened on deck through a 

rather tortuous way, Mr. Appenzeller getting 

out first. They stopped just a moment at the 
companion way, which was twelve feet from the 
stern. Mr. Bowlby rushed for the rail to jump 
over, but the water caught him, and Mr. Appen- 
zeller was in water up to his waist and reaching 
upward. Mr. Bowlby got upon the rail just as 

the vessel went down bow first. He reached up 
and caugtt the awning chains and held on till 
he felt a shock as though the boiler had ex- 
ploied or the vessel had struck bottom. He 
loosened some cordage from his foot and rose to 
near the surface, which he knew by the fact 
that he could see it was lighter, having his eyes 
Open all the time. He was then sucked down 
agaiv, and when he came up the second time he 
got a partial breath with considerable salt water, 
and was sucked down again. On coming up the 
third time he reached the surface and struck off. 
He soon reached a small bit of wreckage and 
later got to a scantling. After that he reached 
one of the life boats which was upturned witha 
rent in the bottom. He climbed upon this, and 
was safe. He was inthe water ab »ut halfan hour, 
and saw only one Korean — no other bodies. He 
was picked up last, presumably because he 
was seen to be safe and because of the fact that 
he had floated farthest away. He had some slight 
injuries. He says that as the awnings were not 
up, there was nothing but the ordinary Tordage 
above Mr. Appexzeller, but as he seems not to 
have been able to swim, it would have been al- 
most impossiblefor him to save himself from 
the severe suction.” 

Concerning the loss of Dr. Appenzeller to 
Korean Missions, Miss Josephine O. Paine, of 
the W. F. M.S., writes from Seoul: “1 have 
never seen the loss of any one more universally 
mourned in the community,and the Koreans 
are as sheep without a shepherd.” Rev. W.C. 
Swearer, also of Seoul, writes: “The foreign 
community is inexpressibly shocked and 
grieved. The sorrowof many of the Koreans is 
pitiful.” 





We heartily congratulate the Chicago 
Tribune upon the completion of its hand- 
some new twelve-story office building in 
the heart ot that city, and also upon the get- 
up ot the special number ot July 23, in col- 
ors, in which the imposing exterior and 
beautifully finished interior ot the struc- 
ture are fully described and illustrated. 
The history of the Tribune trom the time 
the first copy was printed on a Washington 
hand-press in 1847 down to the present, is 
given in detail. Itis truly marvelous how 
it has steadily grown during the last fifty- 
five years until now it is housed in a busi- 
ness palace, and covers the ends of the earth 
with its system of newsgathering and dis- 
tribution of papers. We take special pleas- 
ure in noting, also, that all this has been 
accomplished without violating the sense 
of decency and moral integrity which torm 
the bedrock foundation of sterling individ- 
ual character and enduring civilization. 





At the last moment before going to press 
we are obliged to withdraw a most inter- 
esting report of the interdenominationa! 
conference of young people at Silver Bay, 
Lake George, July 16-25, written by Rev. 
Dr. E. 8S. Tipple. The object of the confer- 
ence was the promotion of the cause of mis- 
sions in the various young people’s socie- 
ties of the different denominations. The 
report will appear next week. 





Your step has lost elasticity because your 
blood has lost vitality, which Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla will restore. 





